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CURRENT COMMENT. 


THE resignation of Premier Bonar Law, on account of 
the perilous state of his health, will doubtless cause serious 
misgivings among his more thoughtful fellow-country- 
men. Mr. Law was not an inspiring figure, but, at a time 
when most of the political leaders of Europe have been 
distinguished chiefly by bluster and swagger, he was 
reposeful and reassuring. - During a long political 
apprenticeship he had achieved almost a miracle of char- 
acter in retaining a sense of honour. Naturally this was 
a great handicap for him after he became the head of 
the greatest imperialist concern in the world; and as 
Premier he has presented the pitiable spectacle of an 
essentially decent man compromising with wicked realities, 
and perpetually failing. Europe’s present state of unstable 
equilibrium is essentially the measure of his failure. 
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Mr. LAw was unhappy in inheriting from the political 
light-o’-love who preceded him a world of embarrassments 
which the progress of time did nothing to relieve. At 
Versailles Mr. Lloyd George was so busy staking out 
his claim to the last acre of remote territory, that he let 
the watchful M. Clemenceau get away with Europe; and 
thus a swollen, bellicosé France rose up to harry and 
ruin England’s best customers and plague the dreams 
of Mr. Bonar Law. Again, Mr. Lloyd George not only 
set the scene for the Greco-Turkish imbroglio, but 
staked England’s money and honour on the wrong horse, 
and the resultant sorry muddle was left for his successor 
to cope with. Moreover Mr. Lloyd George dumped into 
Mr. Law’s lap all the misjudgments, iniquities and 
irritants embraced in the treaty of Versailles. All in all, 
Mr. Bonar Law has scarcely had a fair run for his white 
alley. 


At present English politics is not burdened with an 
excess of men of high calibre, and it seems inevitable 
that Mr. Law’s successor must“be a pretty small potato. 
The very fact that a Curzon was selected to act as 
Premier during Mr. Law’s absence indicates that the 


supply of available material is mighty low. At this writ- 
ing Lord Curzon and Mr. Stanley Baldwin are regarded 


as the two chief candidates for the succession; and neither 
is above the stature of a common Balkan diplomat. With 
either, the Tory extremists will be in the saddle, and one 
can look forward to a renewal of more or less under- 
hand warfare against Russia. It is significant of the 


British political trend that the recent dignified and pacifi- 
catory Russian reply to Lord Curzon’s brusque ultimatum 
has had no placatory effect on the British Foreign Office, 
and the British trade commissioner at Moscow has been 
ordered to pack his trunks and be ready to move. The 
new British Government may last long enough to make 
a notable contribution to the general unfriendliness and 
demoralization in Europe. 


IF the voice of Mr. Samuel Gompers may be regarded as 
that of American labour, then American labour may be 
said to have spoken on the proposal of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, that every threat of war shall 
be a signal for an international strike. Mr. Gompers, 
writing in the Federationist, describes this proposal as 
“fantastic.” He states that American labour is opposed 
to war, but “can not give its consent to an abdication of 
its national autonomy or to support of policies which are 
foreign to the whole structure of the American labour- 
movement.” “Those who think,” he says, “that it is pos- 
sible to make effective a general and all-inclusive declara- 
tion that in the event of any war, no matter how defensive, 
there should be an immediate general strike of workers in 
all nations, are living in an unreal world, and furthermore 
are seeking to promote a doctrine which it is neither 
possible nor desirable to promote successfully.” 


PERHAPS this proposal is foreign to the structure of the 
American labour-movement, as Mr. Gompers suggests. 
Certainly it is the product of a good deal more imagina- 
tion than the American labour-movement has ever given 
evidence of possessing. Against the merits of the pro- 
posal Mr. Gompers’s arguments are pretty weak. It seems 
to this paper that those workingmen who realize that it 
is more in the interest of labour to stand together inter- 
nationally against all exploitation than to array itself in 
nationalist groups each backing its national exploiters 
against the combined exploiters and labourers of other 
nations, are living in a more real world than that of 
nationalist patriotism and trade-union issues in which Mr. 
Gompers has his being. That labour should unite inter- 
nationally against war seems to this paper not only 
desirable but logical. United action might even be prac- 
ticable under the conditions of this proposal; for, as we 
have said before, there is no time for a strike like the 
moment after a mobilization-order or a declaration of war. 
WE note that President Nicholas Murray Butler and the 
Hon. Bill Anderson have joined battle on the prohibition- 
issue. In an interview in the moist pages of the New 
York World, Dr. Butler remarked that “the prohibition- 
mania is the most violent and obnoxious form of intem- 
perance I have ever known.... It calls for the prohibi- 
tion of alcoholic liquors to-day, but it may be directed 
against free speech, free press and free religious worship 
to-morrow.” Dr. Butler’s sudden zeal for free speech 
is interesting. We have not noticed his name among 
those who have protested against the habit of the Fed- 
eral Government of keeping in jail numerous political 
prisoners who did no more than take seriously the con- 
stitutional guarantee of free speech; and in fact we under- 
stand that members of the faculty of Columbia Univer- 
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sity who have publicly upheld this guarantee have re- 
ceived coercive hints that silence was golden. This, how- 
ever, is aside from the controversy. The doughty Mr. 
Anderson has leaped into the lists, declaring, with charac- 
teristic urbanity, that Dr. Butler has been making speeches 
“appropriate to a barroom,” characterizing him as a 
“bootlicker to the wealthy patrons of the bootlegger,” 
and asserting that he has a “secret reason” for attacking 
prohibition. 


Dr. Butler is under some disability in upholding his side 
of the imbroglio, for he is at present far beyond the 
three-mile limit, in a country where a bottle of Bass is not 
Accounted a major sin. However, if we recall correctly 
his various animadversions against the late Theodore 
Roosevelt, when the Colonel departed temporarily from 
the ways of normalcy, Dr. Butler is amply provided by 
nature with munitions for a contest of invective, and his 
friends and well-wishers can afford to practise benevolent 
neutrality. Our own attitude in this mighty warfare will 
be modelled on that of the worthy pioneer who returned 
to his cabin to find his Xantippe struggling with a bear. 
“Go it, wife; go it, b’ar!”’ remarked the gentleman dis- 
passionately as he seated himself on a stump and lighted 
his pipe. 


Mr. Bryan appears to have the full support of his Pres- 
byterian brethren in the great fight against rum and evolu- 
tion, even though the General Assembly of the Church 
refused to support such an immoderate person for the 
position of moderator. If Mr. Bryan has his way, the 
works of Charles Darwin will be banished from our 
shores, along with the cup that cheers. As far as rum 
is concerned, he would abolish the three-mile limit alto- 
gether; and apparently he would have the American 
booze-hunting fleet practise search and seizure on suspect 
vessels with as little ceremony as he displayed when, as 
Secretary of State, he connived at ordering the marines 
into Haiti. Fortunately, Mr. Bryan has been so long a 
public figure that his fellow-citizens pay little attention 
to his idiosyncracies. Tolerance is not our long suit in 
this country, but we have not yet reached that stage of 
dementia where the navy can be sent out to run amuck on 
the five oceans, gathering a huge crop of international 
complications and suits for damages by making alcoholic 
beverages contraband of peace. 


Tue New York Times has been polling the new Senate 
on Mr. Harding’s proposal for joining the World Court, 
and according to its figures only twenty-two Senators are 
either opposed to joining the Court or doubtful about it. 
Before the League of Nations came up for discussion in 
the Senate, it was likewise predicted that it would be 
accepted after the opponents ofthe League had expended 
their oratory. It is to be noted that the Times’s list has 
all the Democratic supporters of Mr. Wilson’s League 
lined up solidly for Mr. Harding’s Court. Apparently this 
solid support from the veterans of Mr. Wilson’s disas- 
trous campaign has given the Administration pause. In 
his recent speech in Washington on international relations, 
Mr. Hughes made mo reference to the Court, and it is 
now announced that Mr. Harding is likely to touch on 
that subject in only one of his Western speeches. If the 
Governments of Europe continue their present rake’s 
progress, it is likely that when Congress assembles, there 
will be none so poor to do the League’s Court reverence. 


NoMINALLY, at least, justice appears to endure in Eng- 
land; and the British Government, unlike our own, may 
not with impunity chevy persons out of the country with- 
out going through the form of a procedure in open court. 
The Home Secretary recently gathered in over a hundred 
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English residents of Irish blood, suspected of activities on 
behalf of the Republican movement in Ireland, herded 
them upon a naval vessel, and dumped them in Ireland 
to be penned in a Free State jail. A test case of habeas 
corpus was immediately brought in England, and the 
Court of Appeals promptly decided that the procedure was 
in violation of individual rights and the deportees must 
be brought back and restored to liberty. The Home 
Secretary appealed to the House of Lords to reverse this 
verdict, but the Lords denied the appeal; therefore the 
men and women who were kidnapped by the Home Secre- 
tary will be restored to their homes, and if the British 
Government wishes to get rid of them it will have to 
prove to the satisfaction of a jury that they were indulg- 
ing in illegal acts. 


MEANWHILE in Ireland public affairs continue to be con- 
ducted by warfare and reprisals. The Free State Govern- 
ment elected to ignore Mr. De Valera’s offer for peace 
and a free election; and its answer to his action in order- 
ing his forces to cease from acts of violence was merely 
the execution of several Republican prisoners. A new 
factor has been-injected into Irish affairs by the reappear- 
ance of Mr. James Larkin, who has returned home after 
seven years of enforced exile in which the British and 
American Governments amicably co-operated. The tre- 
mendous popular reception accorded to Mr. Larkin indi- 
cated that his name still carries great weight with the 
Irish masses. He promptly offered to contest any con- 
stituency against a Government candidate, on the peace- 
issue; and he frankly declared that some of Ireland’s best 
sons were rotting among the 13,000 political prisoners in 
the Free State’s bastilles. Mr. Larkin will doubtless prove 
an embarrassment to the Cosgrave Government. Already 
there have been threats to intern him; but such a step 
against a popular hero would scarcely solve the problem. 


A wRITER in the Contemporary Review points out that 
though under the treaty of Versailles the armies of Ger- 
many, Hungary and Bulgaria are smaller by 700,000 men 
than they were before the war, militarism has so grown 
in Europe that the total of the standing armies of all the 
nations runs to 600,000 men more than in 1913. In other 
words, while Central Europe has been virtually disarmed, 
the other nations have increased their armed forces by 
some 1,300,000 men in excess of their pre-war rosters. In 
Europe to-day close to four and a half million men are 
under arms. This is certainly an expensive enrollment 
for a continent on which not a single nation is reasonably 
solvent. These figures hold up to derision the arguments 
of sentimental persons who point to the League of Nations 
and the League’s World Court as instruments of peace, 


Ir is significant that relatively the greatest military in- 
creases are to be seen within the territory of those new 
“democratic” States set up by the diplomats at Versailles. 
Before the war Finland provided 30,000 men for the 
armies of the Tsar. It now maintains a standing army 
of 120,000. Before the war the territory which is now 
Czecho-Slovakia furnished 73,000 men for the Austrian 
army. To-day the Czecho-Slovak army numbers 160,000 
men. The regions now embraced within Poland used to 
yield 190,000 men as cannon-fodder for the Russian Tsar 
and the German and Austriari Kaisers. The Polish army 
of to-day is estimated at from 275,000 men up to almost 
double that number. Rumania is said to have an army 
larger than that of Italy. Some of these small, bankrupt 
nations are keeping a tenth of their adult male population 


-in the army. If this situation continues much longer, what 


is left of European civilization seems likely to give way 
to a state of nationalistic banditry. 
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| people. 
‘the International Banking Consortium, which refuses to 


In this country we hear so much about “the bankruptcy 
of China” that we ought, perhaps, to inquire what “China” 
is, and what is meant by “bankruptcy.” In Current His- 
tory, Mr. Gardner L. Harding tells us that “economically, 
China is in better shape than any European country.” 
The cotton-industry is on the make, and foreign trade 
shows a considerable expansion. In other words, wealth 
is being created more rapidly than before; and “China 
is bankrupt,” only because the Chinese people have so 
little regard for their central Government that they will 
not provide it with funds for the upkeep of the army 
and: the settlement of foreign debts. Making all due 
allowances for the appropriation of public revenues by 
local Tuchuns, a practical anarchist might say that the 
bankruptcy of China and the prosperity of China stand 
more or less in the relation of cause and effect. How- 
ever, the end of this state of affairs is perhaps in sight. 
The Chinese Government does not seem able to cut 
its expenditures to suit its income, and the new Con- 


_ sortium has set a limit to promiscuous borrowing. If the 


Chinese officials want more money from abroad, they 
will have to learn to take more money from their own 
As Mr. Harding says, “some accommodation with 


alleviate this situation unless it is given partial control 
over the accounting and spending of the money, is an 
ultimate solution which Chinese statesmen will have to be 
courageous enough to adopt.” In other words, China will 
perhaps be brought into the line of “well-governed” (i. e. 
over-governed) States, whether the Chinese want it or not. 


Ir Mr. Wallace Irwin’s Hashimura Togo had gone in for 


4 architecture, he could hardly have produced anything more 


comical or more significantly grotesque than a design 
recently prepared by Mr. K. Shimoda for a building to 
house the Imperial Diet at Tokio, The elevation, as repro- 
duced in the Journal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, looks rather like a picture of the capitol building 
at Washington, with the central dome shaved off, and 
three Japanese temples erected on the roof. But let the 
architect speak for himself: “Mr. Shimoda’s idea grip 
[sic] the true spirit of constitutional Japan, i. e., the 
cream of International Classical architecture surmounted 
by the gracefully sweeping roofs and high noble curves 
of classical Japanese castle and palace, this is the archi- 
tecturalized psychology of ‘esprit Japonais’ .. .” 


Att this is most amusing, but as° Mr. Irving K. Pond 
very properly suggests in his discussion of the misbe- 
gotten design, America has her Shimodas, no less than 
Japan. It seems to us that the fault with the Japanese 
architect is not so much that he has borrowed a part of 
his design from a foreign style, as that he has borrowed 
the whole of it from some extraneous source, native or 
foreign, and has himself created nothing. In this respect 
he is certainly not without his peers in this country. 
Splendid as is its sky-line from a distance, the lower end 
of Manhattan Island is a museum of mistakes, among 
which the building of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, only recently completed, is one of the 
very worst. In the designing of this astonishing struc- 
ture, with its rows of columns superimposed one on top 
of the other, some American Shimoda drew heavily upon 


' the Greeks, but he would hardly have done better if he had 


raided the Dutch mansions of New Amsterdam, or the 


farmhouses of New England. The fault with this archi- 
a 
! 


tect lies not in his failure to discriminate among native 
and foreign materials (the style of the New England 


x farmhouse is no better and no worse fitted to the uses 


| 


of the skyscraper than is that of the Greek temple) ; 3 it 
lies rather in his utter lack of the spark of genius that 
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is necessary to fuse all the elements, old and new, bor- 
rowed and invented, in one single creation, as has been 
done so admirably in the Bush Building. Here the archi- 
tect has borrowed from the Gothic—a style no more 
“American” than the Greek—but the building is as fine 
and as native to the soil it stands on, as any house that 
faces the common of old Salem. 


SOMETIMES we wonder if the editor of Current History 
leaves to the office-boy the job of writing cover-titles for 
his magazine. On the cover of the current issue we read, 
for example, that Russia is “fostering free love and 
atheism.” Inside, there is an article on “Religion and 
Morals in Bolshevik Russia,” in which the author tells 
us that although the Communists are inimical to organized 
religion, and have disestablished the Orthodox Church 
and confiscated some of its property, they have not, to his 
knowledge, interfered with the conduct of religious 
services. In the matter of relations between the sexes, 
the author summarizes the Communist theory as follows: 
“Make it easy for every one to marry, and you remove 
one of the great causes of illicit cohabitation and illegiti- 
mate children. Make it easy for anyone to obtain a 
divorce, and why should anyone live with another man’s 
wife, or another woman’s husband? In the majority of 
cases, people would prefer regular unions,” Accordingly, 
any two persons may marry, simply by presenting them- 
selves before a magistrate and signing a contract; and 
any one person may obtain a divorce, without trial or 
appeal, for the asking. By way of working out their 
theory still more completely, the Communists have 
abolished the “segregated district” in Moscow, stopped 
the licensing of prostitution, and cleared the streets of 
those “ladies of the profession” who are met with in other 
Continental cities. The author discusses these develop- 
ments fairly and temperately; but the writer of the cover- 
spread attempts to compress the essence of the article 
into one phrase, and that phrase a misleading one. 


For the benefit of the Archbishop of Canterbury Mr. 
Karl Radek, the irrepressible humourist of the Soviet 
regime, has produced a brief historical brochure recapitu- 
lating the cases of various Archbishops of Canterbury and 
other prelates that have been murdered or persecuted by 
former British Governments, and describing instances 
when Archbishops of Canterbury instigated religious 
prosecutions and even tortures against clergymen guilty 
of espousing the cause of the poor. Mr. Radek winds up 
this historical study with the horrendous threat that if 
the Archbishop continues to quote garbled documents on 
the state of religion in Russia, the Third International will 
send to England two experts “who will write such a 
history of the archbishopric of Canterbury as will make 
you sick.” “It is much better,” concludes this genially 
impertinent Communist, “that you sit quietly at home, eat 
your pudding, drink your porter, read English novels if 
that is not too tedious for you, and leave Soviet Russia 
alone.” This sort of irreverence is another proof that in 
diplomacy the Russian leaders are impossible; but what 
a lot of fun they get out of it! 

Tha editors can not be responsible for manuscripts submitted, but if 


return postage be enclosed, they will do all in their power to see that 
rejected manuscripts are returned promptly. 

It is not to be understood that articles signed with a name, pseudonym, 
or initials necessarily agree with the opinion of the editors, either in 
substance or style. They are printed because in the editors’ judgment, 
they are intrinsically worth reading. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


A PROPHET OF UPLIFT. 


“Tu’ proceedin’s,” remarked Mr. Dooley, in describ- 
ing a political meeting in McKinley’s day, “was opened 
with a prayer that Providence might r-remain undher 
th’ protection iv th’’Administhration.” Whenever Mr. 
Hughes releases an official speech it is apparent that 
such prayers are no longer necessary, for he makes 
it clear that Providence now keeps its proper place as 
a faithful subordinate of the State Department. 

, “You know how earnestly we have sought to main- 
tain the most cordial relations with our sister republics 
to the south,” said Mr. Hughes in a speech at Wash- 
ington recently. “All know, except those who suffer 
from mental indigestion and are unable to assimilate 
facts, and those who find pleasure in libelling their 
country, that we have cherished no imperialistic de- 
signs and desire to see all our neighbours strong and 
just, with unimpaired sovereignty and constantly 
increasing prosperity.” 

To persons who have assimilated the facts of our 
Government’s Caribbean policy, and know how many 
sovereignties have been impaired or entirely destroyed 
thereby, it may seem odd that Secretary Hughes 
should have elected to make this self-satisfied pro- 
nouncement before a convention of social workers. To 
such persons it may seem that Mr. Hughes might more 
appropriately have told it to the marines. It is clear, 
however, that Mr. Hughes, at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work with its atmosphere 
of altruism and good will, felt that he was among 
his own. As he discreetly unbosomed himself, it was 
revealed that he envisaged the State Department as a 
sort of international Old Wardle, disseminating benevo- 
lence and good fellowship among the neighbours. 
“IT am fond of speaking of the Department of the 
Government with which I have the privilege of being 
associated as the Department of Peace,” he declared. 
“Our whole effort is to provide a sound basis for what 
you are striving to do, that is, to protect, to foster, 
and to make human life more secure and more whole- 
some.” Thus Mr. Hughes doubtless regards this coun- 
try’s Caribbean policy as a tremendous work of uplift 
in a region of slums. What finer human service could 
be undertaken than to raise up the undeserving poor 
of these neglected regions and make them instruments 
in the noble scheme of production and profits? 

Proceeding in this same modest and discreet man- 
ner, Mr. Hughes discussed peace and the menaces to 
peace. He confided to his hearers that diplomats were 
greatly hampered in their work of keeping the peace 
by public opinion, to which he referred as “the last 
refuge of unreasonableness.” There was, he admitted, 
such a thing as “diplomatic intrigue,” but alongside of 
the mysterious sweep of popular passions of hostility, 
this was an inconsiderable factor in the creation of 
wars. As Mr. Hughes developed his idea, we had a 
vision of the peoples of the world all burning to spring 
at one another’s throats, but restrained by the diplo- 
matic doves of peace. We saw how the late interna- 
tional shambles had its origin in the irresistible desire 
of the Russian muzhik and the German peasant to 
murder and be murdered by one another, a desire so 


strong that the best efforts of the gentle Herr von. 


Bethmann-Hollweg and the gentle M. Sazonov, to say 
nothing of the pacificatory services of M. Poincaré 
and Sir Edward Grey, could not down it. For an 
instant we were struck with the brilliant idea that 
the only way to ensure peace would be to abolish the 


general public altogether ; but a second thought showed 
this to be impracticable. Theirs is the humble -but 
necessary task of supplying the wherewithal for the 
diplomats. 

In his observations about menaces to peace, Mr. 
Hughes, with characteristic delicacy, made no mention 
of imperialism and the clashes of competing con- 
cessionaires and privilegees. Possibly he has never 
heard of such things; or, if he has, perhaps his experi- 
ence has led him to attach little importance to them. In 
final analysis they are grossly materialistic; and the 
eyes of Mr. Hughes do not fall so low. We are con- 
fident that good citizens, inspired by his idealism, will 
not so much as cast a glance at these vulgar considera- 
tions; for those who do not see eye to eye with Mr. 
Hughes are in danger of “libelling their country.” 

When we are exceptionally low in our mind, a 
speech of this kind from Mr. Hughes cheers us up 
considerably. As Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes finds 
it necessary to convey his views only to some of the 
people some of the time, and in this limited field he is 
reasonably impressive. Some years ago, when he was 
a candidate for the presidency, he was under the neces- 
sity of getting his ideas across to all of the people all 
of the time, and he was lamentably unsuccessful. 
When he was nominated, the odds leaped to the stag- 
gering height of ten to one in his favour, for his 
opponent, Mr. Wilson, had already served one term, 
and it was assumed that even the patient American 
electorate could stand no more. Mr. Wilson, however, 
had in Mr. Joseph Tumulty a shrewd political adviser, 
who hurried his candidate to a quiet place on the 
Jersey coast and put on the mufflers. “Let Mr. Hughes 
talk and get the votes for us,” he said. Mr. Hughes 
talked indeed, from coast to coast, and after a time, 
whenever he made a speech, the odds dropped. The 
result was not unlike the race for alderman, reported 
by Mr. Dooley, between the silent Willum J. O’Brien, 
and Smith O’Brien Dorgan, “wan iv th’ most iloquint 
young la-ads that iver made a speakin’ thrumpet iv 
his face.” “ ‘Well,’ says Dorgan, ‘I can’t undherstand 
it, he says. ‘I med as manny as three thousan’ 
speeches,’ he says. ‘Well,’ says Willum J. O’Brien, 
‘that was my majority,’ he says.” 


UNTO THE LEAST OF THESE. 


A FRIEND of this paper has lately sent us two copies 
of the Stiddeutsche Monatshefte, in which the hor- 
rors of the French occupation of the Ruhr valley are 
circumstantially set forth. We shall not harrow the 
feelings of our readers with detailed accounts of the 
oppression, senseless cruelty, rape, and murder which 
have accompanied the French terror; we will merely 
say that even though we have become somewhat hard- 
ened to such tales during the fearful years since 1914, 
these are more than we can stomach. Moreover, about 
atrocities per se there is little to be said. They are 
the inevitable concomitant of warfare, by whomsoever 
it is conducted, whether by the American Government 
in the Philippines, the British Government in India, 
the German Government in Belgium, or M. Poincaré’s 
Government in the Ruhr valley. They are not, as this 
paper has often had occasion to remark, the peculiar 
‘weapon of any one warring nation. They are to be 
expected whenever an invading army is released upon 
an unarmed and helpless population. War is organized 
barbarity ; and while organized barbarity is tolerated, 
perhaps the less we delude ourselves about the possi- 
bility of its being conducted on gentlemen’s terms, the 
better. 


has become Christian. 
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It is in order, however, to comment upon the popular 
attitude towards these manifestations of the militarist 
spirit. As every one knows, carefully exaggerated 
accounts of German atrocities in Belgium constituted 
the most effective propaganda against the German 
cause in this country during the war. There is, then, 
it is evident, in most people at least a rudimentary sense 
of humanity which causes them to regard with dis- 
favour the perpetration of barbarous acts against 
defenceless people. To this extent at least, the world 
The only trouble is that this 
sense is so rudimentary; it stops short at the point 
where inhuman acts are committed against defenceless 
people who have come to be regarded as enemies. In 
other words, few people seem to have become civilized 
to the point of seeing that hate and resentment, whether 
of peoples or individuals, are in themselves atrocious 
and dehumanizing. Therefore the success of the war- 


time propaganda against the German people must be 


held to account in large measure for the fact that since 


‘the signing of the peace-treaty the French Government 
has been able to carry on in the occupied German terri- 


tories a terror fully as frightful as any that could pos- 
sibly have been conducted by the German army in 
Belgium; and to do this, moreover, without incurring 
any particular opprobrium in the eyes of the world at 
large, or earning for its people any such derogatory 
epithets as were generally applied to the Germans 
during the war. 

There is, too, another element of popular psychology 
that must be taken into account in considering. this 
situation, namely: that superstitious reverence for 
government which causes people to regard govern- 
mental frightfulness as legitimate and even desirable. 
In the eyes of those who are afflicted with this kind 
of patriotism, it is under certain circumstances justifi- 
able and even commendable for Governments to treat 
human beings as if they were not human beings. Such 
people regard the lawlessness of their Governments 
against helpless peoples abroad and helpless dissenters 
from the accepted order of things at home, as at worst 
something to be endured without overmuch objection. 
It does not occur to them, apparently, that murder is 
murder and violence is violence, whether they are per- 
petrated by private individuals in pursuance of private 
ends, or by M. Poincaré’s soldiers in the Ruhr valley 
in pursuance of the ends of the Comité des Forges. 
In other words, it is the absence of absolute standards 
of right and wrong that causes people to regard govern- 
mental crime with complaisance. It is, in the last 
analysis, our dual-mindedness in this respect that 
makes possible not only such atrocities as we have 
found detailed in the Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, but the 
all-inclusive atrocity of war itself. 

There are in every nation a few individuals who 
have reached that degree of culture of which Goethe 
speaks, at which they stand above nations and regard 
the sufferings of a neighbouring people as if those 
sufferings were their own. There are a few such 
enlightened people in France to-day. One of these, a 
distinguished physician and man of letters, wrote only 
recently to a friend in this country that he has no 
further interest in living, such humiliation does he feel 
because of the agony that his Government is inflicting 
upon the German people. Such enlightened individuals, 
however, are too few to exercise any influence upon 


‘the policy of their Government. The martyrdom of 


the German population must, it appears, continue until 
‘M. Poincaré’s soldiers have brought about the victory 
of the Comité des Forges over the German indus- 
trialists, or until the French people shall come to see 
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that no matter who wins in the present struggle they, 
along with the German people, are the losers. M. Poin- 
caré has so far been conspicuously unsuccessful in 
harvesting indemnities with bayonets, and it is indem- 
nities which the French people—not the Comité des 
Forges—demand. It is just possible that this venture 
in industrial consolidation may presently come to pall 
upon the people of France, and their disapproval may 
force their Government to withdraw its troops. Mean- 
while perhaps it is not amiss to remind those American 
patriots who are still hating the “Hun” and backing 
M. Poincaré against the German people, that the holy 
war which is being conducted in the Ruhr is holy to 
the cause of privilege only; that it is not being waged 
on behalf of the heroic French people against the 
forces of Philistia, any more than any war has ever 
been waged on behalf of a people; and that to the pre- 
cise extent that we regard such detestable enterprises 
as legitimate, we are allowing ourselves to become 
spiritually degraded. 


AN ODIOUS COMPARISON. 

In reading of the recent interchange of hostilities in 
this vicinity between Mr. Jess Willard and Mr. Floyd 
Johnson, we were impressed with the superior orderli- 
ness and decorum of pugilism as contrasted with 
diplomacy. Mr. Willard, with the fortitude and dignity 
of his advanced years, sustained for eleven rounds the 
dashing onslaughts of his more youthful antagonist 
before he earned his victory by a seemly stroke. Dur- 
ing the battle both gentlemen meticulously observed 
the proprieties of warfare; and indeed, had either 
lapsed from the established rules of procedure, he 
would have forfeited ignominously his rights as a com- 
batant and earned the instant disapproval of the multi- 
tude. Moreover, it is to be noted that while his 
opponent still lay helpless, Mr. Willard made no at- 
tempt to strip him of his property and make him sign 
a contract to assume responsibility for Mr. Willard’s 
debts. 

If one turns from Mr. Willard to contemplate M. 
Poincaré and other diplomats, it becomes at once ap- 
parent that a Marquis of Queensberry is woefully 
needed to devise a code of behaviour in international 
politics. The political gentlemen’ who were presented 
with a victory in the late war immediately appropriated 
for their respective principals the outlying real estate 
of the vanquished nation, appointed their subordinates 
to administer its domestic financial affairs at its own 
expense, and exacted from it an annual tribute in gold, 
foodstuffs and fuel. Several years later, having ad- 
judged the annual tribute short to the extent of a few 
tons of coal, M. Poincaré sent his army to seize the 
industrial centre of the defeated enemy, declaring his 
intention of appropriating this considerable property 
and operating it for his own purposes until his desires 
in the matter of loot could be fully met. 

In due course Lord Curzon issued a statement ad- 
vising the hapless victims of this aggression of his 
confidence that any reasonable offer of ransom would 
be considered by the forehanded M. Poincaré. Thus 
encouraged, the prostrate contestant humbly offered, 
under such guarantees as commissions already estab- 
lished by the victors might care to exact, to raise a 
loan of seven and a half billion dollars, the proceeds to 
go to the conquerors, if only M. Poincaré would with- 
draw his army and graciously permit the petitioner at 
least an opportunity to struggle to make both ends 
meet. If this did not suffice, the petitioner was willing 
to leave the whole matter of ransom and indemnity to 
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a commission of impartial economists and business men. 

Under the circumstances this offer appeared hand- 
some, and indeed almost extravagant. It came'from a 
war-spent country, exposed to the disintegrating in- 
fluences of a complete political transition, a country 
that had already been mulcted of indemnities aggregat- 
ing some five billion dollars in cash and in properties. 
When one considers that France and Italy, with a 
combined population a third greater than that of Ger- 
many, countries which have not been mulcted of any 
indemnity whatsoever, declare that they can not pay 
their debts of less than six billion dollars to the Ameri- 
can people, or even the interest thereon; and that the 

\British Empire, with seven times the population of 

Germany, can not in the next half century pay its debt 
of four and a half billion dollars to the American 
people, even at a negligible rate of interest; when one 
considers these facts, the German offer seems to have 
been positively heroic. 

However, it was not heroic to M. Poincaré. He 
would not even consider it. With conscious rectitude 
he laid down the doctrine that no offer would be con- 
sidered which was not sufficiently ample to provide for 
paying off in full the colossal debt of his own Govern- 
ment. His curt rejection of the offer was followed 
by a warning from Lord Curzon, in a tone of melan- 
choly pompousness. Lord Curzon’s Government, he 
declared, viewed the German proposals with “grave 
disappointment.” His Government insisted on “a con- 
tribution much more serious and much more precise.” 
He intimated that at least twelve and a half billion 
dollars was expected, and that in some way this greater 
sum must with the strictest exactitude be provided for. 
Lord Curzon added that his Government had “a practi- 
cal interest in this question” which it had “no intention 
to abandon.” Signor Mussolini sent a similarly busi- 
nesslike rejection. Even the twelve and a half billions 
of indemnity previously suggested by Mr. Bonar Law 
was entirely inadequate in his eyes. To accept even 
that figure, he stated, would impose upon Italy “such 
sacrifices as are beyond her reasonable capacity.” 

This is all thoroughly frank. When savage tribes 
clashed in battle the victors feasted on the bodies of 
the vanquished. When civilized nations clash in war 
the politicians and privilegees among the victors devour 
the properties of the vanquished. There is little ethical 
difference, and perhaps the method of the tribal bar- 
barians is not the less humane. Curiously enough, 
however, even enlightened and liberal-minded people 
are wont to accept the civilized practice without 
compunction. As an instance we cite the attitude 
of the excellent Manchester Guardian towards the 
German offer. The Guardian clearly sees no merit 
in M. Poincaré’s objection that the German offer does 
not provide “the least that France needs for her finan- 
cial solvency.” The editor declares curtly that “French 
solvency and German capacity are in no way related.” 
Yet he insists that Germany must be drained by the 
victors to the limit of her resources. “A foreign debt 
of $1500 million is probably not the maximum load 
which a country of Germany’s size and potential wealth 
could carry,” he comfortably soliloquizes. “It is im- 
possible to say now what Germany can pay in ten or 
fifteen years time.” 


Here we face an all too common obtuseness. As the 


editor of the Guardian well knows, the publication of - 


numerous secret documents has thrown a comprehen- 
sive light on the darksome diplomatic jockeyings that 
led up to the war. In these the German people, who 


must by dint of sweat and starvation pay the Guardian’s — 


indemnity, had no part; like every other people, they 


were driven helplessly and ignorantly to the shambles. 
Even the present German Government had less respon- 
sibility for the orgy of destruction than the Govern- 
ment now presided over by M. Poincaré, or even that 
lately headed by Mr. Bonar Law. The secret documents 
show that the guilt lies not unequally on the heads of 
the politicians of all the Great Powers, and the sinister 
forces of privilege behind them; and if there must be 
indemnities they are owed alike to all peoples by those 
who brought calamity and destruction upon them. If 
anyone is to be bled to the limit of his capacity to pay, 
let our liberal editors urge that a beginning be made 
with the German Kaiser and his late associates, with 
M. Poincaré, with Mr. Asquith and Viscount Grey, 
and with such members of the diplomatic servants of 
the late Tsar as can be routed from their hiding places. 
If these gentlemen are stripped of their properties and 
set to work, probably for the first time in their lives, 
at some humble labour of production, at least the laws 
of compensation will not be violated and a salutary 
example will be set. In short, it is high time that our 
liberal friends began to_apply a moderate amount of 
honest logic to this matter-of indemnities. As soon 
as they do so, they will realize that to permit the politi- 
cians to connive at starving German babies in order to 
maintain political wastrels in careers of imperial 
extravagance, is the height of indecency. 

Meanwhile, as compared with diplomacy, pugilism 
must seem peculiarly clean and honourable, for its 
practitioners do observe a certain elementary decorum 
during the conflict, and do not subject a beaten oppo- 
nent to extortion, blackmail and the most abject humili- 
ation. 


A FALSE STANDARD. 


THE other night we heard a speaker for the Theatre 
Guild say publicly that the greater number of plays 
put on by the Guild would necessarily be foreign in 
origin, for the reason that America was too young for 
a literature, and had not yet developed a national 
consciousness. It is a little unfair, perhaps, to catch 
a falling word in mid-air and make a sermon on it; 
but with all sympathy for the Guild’s efforts, we feel 
that its “un-American” programme should have been 
expressed in terms which had a little more relation to 
the realities of art, and a little less, possibly, to the 
myth of nationalism. Now that we are beginning to 
have a few interesting playwrights and poets in 
America, we have again become infected with a vast 
amount of metaphysical speculation about “American” 
literature ; and this speculation seems to us not merely 
foreign to the business in hand but subversive, in the 
long run, of the processes of culture. 

If the aim of literature and art is to make men not 
brothers in the spirit, but willing taxpayers, lusty 
soldiers, and happy producers of cannon-fodder, the 
acceptance of a national trade-mark is all to the good: 
let us have not a word or a symbol or a story which 
does not rivet together the timbers and caulk the 
frame of the dear old Ship of State. The “movies” 
already perform a unique service to our national cul- 


ture by allotting a regular part of almost every news- 


film to a display of our armed forces on sea and land, 
accompanied by considerable waving of the American 
flag; but this is of course a little crude, and a national 
drama—aye, a Great National Literature—would 
accomplish, with greater subtlety, all that the movies 
do, and win a heartier acceptance all round, especially 
on the part of the more educated classes. There is 
nothing like this automatic, hypnotic unity of the spirit 
to get a community over the first few nasty moments 
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of a great war; and if our militarists knew their busi- 
ness they would be the first to cry up a vigorous na- 
tional culture in the interests of “morale.” If we must 
give our lives to the political State at the first drop 
of the gauntlet, why should we demur overmuch at 
throwing our minds in as part of the bargain, even 
though a fanatical sect which once flourished around 
the Mediterranean might have characterized this 
practice as rendering unto Cesar the things that are 
God’s ? 

To those who have moulded their thoughts about 
literature and art in terms of nationalism, this descrip- 
tion will doubtless seem far-fetched and perverse; for, 
after all, are there not American people and American 
experiences and American scenes; and is it not in- 


evitable that we should look for an art which will . 


plumb the depths of these things and disclose their 
spiritual dimensions? Just so; but what has the unity 
- of the political State and the necessity for thinking in 
_ terms of “national action” and national propaganda to 
do with the American scene, considered as a field for 
culture? Why should a Californian feel any nearer 
to a New Yorker in spirit than to an Australian? One 
may say that it is because Americans have the same 
background; but when one examines this subterfuge 
closely, the sameness is found to consist in the fact 
that the New Yorker and the Californian have been 
brought up on the same national myths. The “poet 
of the Sierras” means no more to a New Yorker who 
has spent his life within sight of the Woolworth 
Tower than would a poet of the Alps; for neither the 
Alps nor the Sierras are part of his background. In- 
deed, the superficial experiences of a New Yorker, the 
whole tissue of his daily life, the barren streets, the 
packed houses, the quick meetings, the furtive court- 
ships, the mad relaxations, are common to the inhabi- 
tants of great cities throughout the world; and the 
writers who most intimately mirror or transfigure this 
experience are not necessarily those who delve into 
Winesburg, Ohio, or Friendship Village. The Mos- 
cow of “Anna Karenina,” the London of “Tono- 
Bungay,” or the Paris of “Jean-Christophe,” is more 
truly the property of a New Yorker than it is of the 
rural population of the country in which it was writ- 
ten. In this connexion, nationalism means nothing. 

M. Albert Léon Guérard has well said that “the 
esthetic value of a language depends upon a subtle 
harmony between the author and his public. The more 
intimate the circle, the more perfect the harmony”; 
and what is true of language is perhaps also true of 
literature and art. It is inconceivable that an author 
who was completely detached from his audience could 
ever reach the full development of his powers; for 
as Samuel Butler once pointed out, expression implies 
a sayee as well as a sayer. A writer of great human 
understanding may finally have readers in every 
country of the globe; but the audience to which he 
first addressed himself was inevitably a small one: 
even the cosmopolitan humanists of Erasmus’s day 
were not writing for the world but for a small group 
of scholars who had inherited the culture of Greece 
and Rome; and their cosmopolitanism was as limited, 
in its way, as the provincialism of Mistral, who wrote 
for his countrymen in Provence. There is, of course, 
in every real work of art a large residue of undifferen- 
tiated human experience which makes it universal; 
but it is precisely because this experience is gener- 
alized and human, because it has nothing to do 
with a national setting, that we respond to the poetry 
of Li Po as swiftly and heartily as we should to the 
emotion of our dearest friend, 
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In sum, is it not either a political habit or mere 
laziness in thought that makes us speak of Mr. Robert 
Frost and Mr. Carl Sandburg, for example, as “Ameri- 
can’? Anyone who will consider their poetry rather 
than their political allegiance will find as great a dif- 
ference between these writers as there is between Mr. 
Sandburg and Mr. D. H. Lawrence, who happens to 
be an Englishman. “American literature” is an anom- 
aly, like the famous creation of Chinese metaphysics, 
and it arises from taking a political concept, American, 
and combining it with a cultural concept, literature. 
Our friends in the Theatre Guild who think they will 
have to keep on producing foreign plays until America 
has sufficient “national consciousness” to produce a 
“national drama” must really, as sensible people, mean 
that they will have to wait until there is a sufficient 
number of able dramatists in America to produce any 
sort of drama: what is needed is not more national 
consciousness in our motley communities, but more 
literary consciousness in our dramatists. 

Whether they realize it or not, those artists and 
critics who think in terms of “American literature,” 
are making it easy for the enemies of culture to work 
their will by means of the political State, without con- 
tributing anything to culture itself. In thinking of 
the myth, America, they ignore the many-sided reality. 
The production, in New York, of a dozen fine plays 
in one season may enrich “America” in the sense that 
the Absolute of the idealist philosophers is supposed 
to be enriched by the experience of its members; but 
it can do very little to make Spoon River or Gopher 
Prairie a congenial home for the spirit. Once we for- 
get the political map of the Continent and remember 
the actual villages and cities in which people live, or 
at least go to market, we shall see that what literature 
and art need more than anything else is a local habita- 
tion. If art only once took root in these cities and 
villages, why should anyone bother whether or not its 
efflorescence was American? 


MISCELLANY. 


LATELY I have been a good deal to the theatre; and I am 
bound to confess that for the most part what I have seen 
there has not seemed to me worth, as drama, the time and 
money that producers and actors have expended upon it. 
“You and I,” the Harvard prize play, is—well, about what 
one might expect. The dialogue is clever; so clever in- 
deed that one fancies Mr. Barry, the playwright, diligently 
cudgelling his brains in the effort to produce witty lines. 
In other words, he has quite failed to produce an effect 
of spontaneous, witty conversation, arising naturally out 
of the characters and the situation. As for his very young 
people, I can, with difficulty, imagine real girls and boys 
talking as they do; but I simply can not imagine their 
elders enduring it with any sentiment more cheerful than 
patient resignation—the admonition to suffer fools gladly 
has not been well learned by most Christians. But there 
is yet a worse fault in Mr. Barry’s first play; and that is 
the snobbery that is inherent in it. The assumption that 
giving up three servants out of five to the cause of art 
constitutes a real sacrifice, is snobbish; it is also amusing, 
when one considers that a large percentage of the audi- 
ence which sympathetically witnesses this heroic substi- 
tution of comfort for luxury, have probably never had so 
much as one servant in their lives. 


THERE was snobbery, too, in the attitude of the author, 
his characters, and the audience towards the maid who is 
so ambitious to become a “lady.” The poor girl and her 
ambition are made the butt of a good deal of ill-bred 
ridicule during the course of the play. This may, of 
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course, indicate a true perception on Mr. Barry’s part, of 
the way in which servants are regarded in the homes of 
well-to-do soap-manufacturers; I do not know. Appar- 
ently, also, he gauged the attitude of a large part of the 
play-going public; but I think he is all wrong about the 
servant. If he will look about, he will be likely to find 
very few American servant girls who are wistfully 
aspiring to become ladies; for the simple reason that it 
never occurs to them that they are not. Mr. Santeri 
Nuorteva used to say that the most admirable thing about 
this country was its comparative freedom from caste- 
feeling. Our, old tradition of equality may be disappear- 
,ing among the owners of country estates; but I believe it 
will be some time yet before the American servant 
becomes afflicted with an inferiority-complex. 


“Tue Appinc Macuine,’ Mr. Elmer Rice’s play which 
has been produced by the Theatre Guild, seems to be a 
curious mixture of expressionism and flat realism. Noth- 
ing, for instance, could be more squalidly realistic than the 
first scene; and nothing more expressionistic than the 
second. The result of this see-sawing is that one carries 
away a confused impression; one can not for the life of 
one decide what the playwright is driving at. Indeed, one 
more than half suspects that he is not driving at anything 
in particular; unless it be, possibly, the idea that there is 
no hope for the victims of social oppression, either here or 
hereafter—that Providence, in short, is in connivance with 
the human exploiters of their fellow-men. This is a 
perfectly legitimate pessimism; such a view, if it were 
combined with sympathy for the Zeroes of this earth, 
might be translated into real drama. But the author 
evades the emotional appeal of his situation, by making 
his central figure so despicable that whatever sympathy 
the audience feels for him must be cerebral rather than 
intuitive. Since cerebration is rare among audiences, the 
effect of this is to produce, as Mr. Seidenberg pointed out 
in reviewing the play, an attitude of complacent superi- 
ority. Mr. Rice, that is, attains about the same level of 
snobbery as Barry. 


WHEN I read the other day, in a dispatch from Paris, 
that the French Minister of Public Instruction had issued 
a decree making the study of Latin and Greek compul- 
sory in French schools, I was reminded of an amusing 
item which appeared recently in Le Progrés Civique. 
Under the caption “Latin and Greek lead to everything,” 
Le Progrés Civique quotes, from a sermon delivered by 
Dean Gaisford at Oxford, the following wrong reasons 
for doing a right thing: “I can recommend to you nothing 
better than the study of Greek literature; it not only 
lifts you above the vulgar herd, but it leads often enough 
to positions of considerable profit.” Fancy this pearl of 
Utilitarianism being cast within the walls of a university 
where Matthew Arnold was once professor of poetry; 
where Mr. John Mackail is professor of poetry even now! 
It is a far cry to this from Arnold’s essay on translating 
Homer; or from Mr. Mackail’s beautiful introduction to 
the Greek Anthology. One thinks, rather, of the line which 
Arnold so aptly misquoted in reference to Oxford: “There 
are our young barbarians all at play.” But fatuousness 
concerning these great humanizing studies may go even 
further. The item goes on to quote Senator Gaston 
Deschamps, who “affirms solemnly and without a smile” 
that “the battle of the Marne was not only the victory 
of the French army over the German army, but also 
the victory of classical over modern education.” 
hold,” comments Le Progrés Civique, “the reason why the 
nationalists, who wish to gain further victories, desire 
to impose upon our youth eighteen months of military 
service and seven years of Latin.” 
JoURNEYMAN. 
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THE TIMBER LANDS AND OIL FIELDS: 
og 


THE LUMBER INTEREST shows the American plan as 
it has worked out in a moderately large and well 
defined field. In principle, what has been done with 
other, larger natural resources does not differ essen- 
tially from the case of the timber-lands. The details 
are different, of course, inasmuch as these others come 
into the industrial system each in ways of its own. So 
far as the peculiar circumstances of each case will 
permit, these others, too, show the characteristic traits 
of the American plan—initial waste and eventual ab- 
sentee ownership on a large scale and on a quasi- 
monopolistic footing. Wherever and so far as the 
course of enterprise has had a chance to work out, 
the outcome is monotonously the same—collusive 
management under absentee control at the cost of the 
underlying population. 

But these larger items of the country’s natural 
resources—as coal, iron, water-power, or transporta- 
tion-lines—are the material of the country’s “key- 
industries.” They are, therefore, the substance of the 
country’s industrial system, and it would be a bootless 
undertaking to go into a discussion of them except 
as organic factors in that balanced system of industrial 
processes in which they are the major forces engaged. 
They can only be taken conjointly, and their joint life- 
history is the life-history of American industry as it 
has run on since the mechanical technology began to 
dominate American industry during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. 

Coal and iron have already reached a passably settled 
state of collusive management under corporation-con- 
trol, on a basis of unqualified absentee ownership. 
Water-power is still in process of being taken over and 
converted to absentee gain, helped along covertly and 
overtly by official and legislative furtherance; no doubt 
conscientiously so, in the main, since the legislators as 
well as the administrative and judiciary officials are 
commonly men with a sound business-man’s bias; men 
whose best knowledge and belief runs to the effect 
that such gainful absentee enterprise at any cost to 
the underlying population is “good for business”; that 
the common good turns on the unremitting acceleration 
of absentee business-traffic; which is conditioned on 
increasing net gains for the interested parties. And 
the costless transfer of these necessaries of life to 
these absentee owners is an obvious means of increas- 
ing their net gains, thereby provoking them to do busi- 
ness with the underlying population; which is the good 
end to which in the nature of things a businesslike 
administration should bend its energies. . 

So the country’s water-power is unobtrusively pass- 
ing into the hands of duly-constituted vested interests, 
to be turned to account for the benefit of duly-accred- 
ited absentee owners, all in due accord with the Ameri- 
can plan. So also the transportation-system is still in 
process, but in an advanced stage of the process, of 
approach to that settled state of vested interest which 
confers an inalienable right to a flow of free income 
computed on an immutably inflated capitalization. The 
railways, e. g., should not have much farther to go 
along that road. What chiefly remains to be done 
would seem to be that which the authorities already 
have in hand—to make the taxpayers chargeable for 
suitable earnings on the railway-corporations’s capitali- 
zation, as a fixed overhead charge on the cost of living, 
without apology or afterthought. So that matter will 
have been arranged.’ 

1 Such a course falls in with the temper of a Business Administration, 


at the same time that it is wholly consonant with that popular sentiment 
that is animated with business-principles. Any sound business- 
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In coal, iron and transportation, the conversion of 
public necessities into private assets has already reached 
a passably settled and conclusive state, so that these 
means of production are now securely held in absentee 
ownership and managed on the sound business-principle 
of charging what the traffic will bear. Their use is 
regulated on the steady presumption of rendering no 
greater service than that minimum which will yield a 
satisfactory net gain to their absentee owners. That 
is to say, as regards these natural resources their em- 
ployment has been brought to a basis of “sound busi- 
ness,” so that the abiding care of the businesslike 
management is to avoid an excessive output. An 
excessive output in this connexion means such a full 
and sustained employment of plant and man-power as 
would overstock the market and lower profits. Hence 
a watchful curtailment of output, unemployment, and 
sabotage." 

On the other hand, oil, that is to say the business 
in crude oil, is still in an immature phase of its develop- 
ment, resembling the earlier lumbering-enterprise, and 
marked by a headlong competitive rush to disembowel 
the available resources expeditiously and at any cost. 
‘In the course of nature, the older oil-fields have passed 
this stage of development and have duly come to rest 
‘secure and orderly under the absentee ownership and 
absentee management of canonically regular corpora- 
tions, of the large and stable type which is known 
colloquially as Big Business. So also is very much of 
the business of refining, transporting and marketing the 
output. These things have already come in under the 
head of business-as-usual and are managed discreetly 
by collusion and coercion on the principle of what the 
traffic will bear; that is to say, these lines of business 
run on a settled plan of competition between the absen- 
tee owners and the underlying population, according to 
which the absentee management makes the terms for 
the underlying population on the principle of what the 
traffic will bear. As business-concerns these corporate 
interests have already become enterprises in salesman- 
ship simply, and conduct their affairs quite in conform- 
ity with the later approved canons of salesmanship, as 
touches both their outstanding securities and their 
marketable products and services.” 

There still is much pioneering-enterprise in the pro- 
duction of the crude oil, designed to get rich quick on 
a moderate outlay. Many “independent” concerns are 
engaged in this enterprise, a number of which—perhaps 
the greater number—are unrecognized subsidiaries of 
concern is capitalized on that rate of net gain which it has been found 
that the traffic will bear; and in effect it is held, in law and custom, 
that any reputably large business-concern duly capitalized on this basis, 
and of some years standing, is duly entitled, has a vested right, to a 
net incomie in perpetuity answering to thid capitalization so arrived at. 
Therefore, when earnings fall off—due, perhaps, to businesslike inca- 
pacity—it should be the part of economy and clean management to 
cut out meaningless intermediate steps in the process of getting these 
legitimate gains out of the underlying population, by making the suitable 
rate of net gains for this business a fixed overhead charge upon the 


underlying ope ee in the shape of a tax. There is no use of having 
taxpayers if they are not to be made use of in such an emergency. 


1This is by no means intended to say that this running sabotage on 
production and output constitutes the whole duty of the corporate 
management which takes care of the interests of the absentee owners 
of these natural resources. There are also always the many and 
various cares of corporation finance, and there is the running adminis- 
trative routine of “hiring and firing’ the working personnel with a 
view to lower costs, and this duty is for ever complicated with “labour- 
troubles” that arise out off refractory human nature. But sabotage, in 
that inoffensive sense in which the word is used here, remains after all 
the first and unremitting duty incumbent on thesa executives, in so far 
as their business is conducted on the sound principles of net gain in 
terms of price, as is commonly the case. This sabotage, graduated 
unemployment, and parsimonious hiring and firing, entails “labour- 
troubles,’ in the nature of things. On this head, the situation in coal 
since the armistice is typical rather than exceptional. So also, in steel. 
So persistent, or rather chronic, have been the labour-troubles in these 
industries during these years while the necessary sabotage on produc- 
tion has run high, that t! management has found it necessary to 
call in the help of many “under-coyer-men” and armed guards as well 
as the armed forces at the disposal of the local and State authorities. 
The authorities so called in have even found it necessary transiently 
to resort to “martial law.” The salutary modicum of sabotage on pro- 
duction is no light care. Cf., e g., “Public Opinion and the Steel 
Strike,” Ch. I; also “Report on the Steel Strike of 1919,” especially 
Ch. VII. 


“Cf. Joseph E. Pogue, “Economics of Petroleum,” Ch. I. 


the large absentee corporations which handle the refined. 
The affiliations of these “independent” oil-concerns are 
surrounded with much painstaking obscurity. For such 
of them as are in any degree independent in fact, the 
manceuvres of the greater absentee corporations are 
conditioning circumstances to be guessed at and taken 
account of. The great corporations stand as massive 
impersonal vested interests which move obscurely in 
the background of the market and make the terms on 
which business may be transacted; and it is for the 
“independents” to make their peace with them on such 
terms as may be had. Having come to terms with the 
master corporations, the enterprising knights of trover 
and conversion who are “developing” the newer fields 
go about their business of disembowelling the country’s 
oil-resources in all haste and without afterthought.’ 

The greater number of these “independent” con- 
cerns are scantily equipped for the work; although 
the total expenditures on equipment and work in the 
field. greatly exceed what would be required to 
produce the crude oil on any reasonably economical 
plan. They are also commonly under-manned, in the 
sense that the working personnel in the field includes 
too small a proportion of suitably skilled and experi- 
enced workmen and too scant a staff of technical ex- 
perts ; too scant, that is, for economical working. Also 
they are commonly ill-prepared for contingencies, 
whether of a financial or a mechanical nature; partly 
because they commonly do not have the benefit of com- 
petent technical advice and experience; partly because 
much of this enterprise still carries the mark of the 
“wildcat” and still does business in a hurry on a 
chance and a “shoestring”; and partly also because 
unfavourable contingencies are not infrequently 
arranged for them as a matter of business-strategy in 
behalf of the vested interests that move in the back- 
ground. And quite as a matter of routine, there is 
a notorious initial waste of the output (both oil and 
gas) when a well is brought in. This waste commonly 
goes on for some time at a high percentage, and the 
waste of gas will often run on nearly unchecked 
through the life of the well, for want of storage- 
capacity, pipe-line connexions, etc. 

Much of this enterprise is of the nature of a com- 
petitive duplication of work and equipment. The inde- 
pendent producers, many of whom are corporations of 
some standing, are competitive leaseholders of plots 
of ground bounded by survey-lines, lines of ownership, 
not by the natural boundaries of the “pools” which 
they are engaged in exhausting. These leased plots of 
ground touch one another along the geometric lines 
of the survey. So, under the spur of businesslike 
initiative, the leaseholders each and several bend their 
efforts to get the better of one another by cutting in 
on one another’s oil-contents underground along these 
dividing lines. All and several sink many wells 
rapidly on these competing plots of ground, taking 
care to crowd many new wells up against the dividing 
lines and into the corners of their leaseholds, to draw 
off underground what it would be larceny to take over 
after it reaches the surface; until the resulting number 
of wells (and “dry holes’) sunk in any given neigh- 
bourhood is several times as many, at several times 
the cost, as would be needed to get out the underlying 
oil on any reasonable plan.’ 


1Cf. Pogue, “Economics of Petroleum,’’ Chapters III, IV and XV. 


2 Any detail map of such an oil-field will show this duplication of 
wells as, one of its striking features. Wherever four leaseholds meet, 
e.g., one expects to find four (or more) competing wells, sunk in all 
haste, crowded into the four corners as near as the dimensions of the 
machinery or of the law will permit, in a race to encroach on one 
another’s oil-contentg and draw off the oil which one well would handle 
with less waste. 


Cf., eg., C. G. Gilbert and J. E. Pogue, “‘Petroleum—A Resource 
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This clamorous waste and manhandling of the oil- 
resources runs on, quite as a matter of business-routine, 
and the recital of any part of the story here may well 
seem a piece of aimless tedium. It runs on in this 
fashion from the outset, but it is plain that the enter- 
prise is in all cases due to head up eventually in a 
collective control of the output by large absentee 
owners. The older fields show what is to be expected 
in that respect and how it is likely to be done. The 
waste which this pioneering-enterprise in oil involves 
and the excessive cost of it, will not run to so high a 
percentage of the output as in the case of the gold 

roduction (some 500 per cent for the Alaskan gold), 
tat counted in absolute figures the total of wasteful 
costs and wasted output entailed by private initiative 
in the production of oil is doubtless larger than the 
corresponding total for gold. 

The whole of this routine of waste and inefficiency 
is a matter of course under the American plan of 
seizure and conversion; and it is at least a blameless 
exercise of private initiative, commonly regarded as 
a meritorious work. It is, in effect, no more than an 
exemplary working-out of the American citizen’s 
dearest Constitutional rights, and there is no fault to 
be found with it all on any score of irregularity. In 
its time and under the given conditions of law and 
custom it is sound business-enterprise; just as the 
Big Business and monopoly-control in which it invari- 
ably heads up is also sound business. It is all in the 
day’s work. It has seemed necessary here to recall 
these workday incidents of business-as-usual in oil, 
just because they show a concrete and exemplary 
working-out of absentee ownership as it affects the 
country’s natural resources. 

THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 


PAUL BOURGET. 


M. Paut Bourcer’s literary talent has long ceased to 
flower in any sense of the word, and although the 
fruit it bears, at not too long separated seasons, like 
that of some secular orchard-tree whose branches are 
bowed to the ground, is of a certain richness and ripe- 
ness, it has ceased to awaken upon the palate any but 
reminiscent delights. “Le Gédle,” the latest of M. 
Bourget’s novels, is constructed according to a formula 
upon which, luckily for his popularity and material 
success, the author fixed comparatively early in his 
career. The “particule” so dear to M. Bourget’s sense 
of the past is, it is true, abandoned for this occasion, 
and the tragedy passes in the intimate circle of an 
untitled family. But it is one of those families of the 
wealthier bourgeoisie whose identification with the 
Faubourg St. Germain is complete, and which has even 
acquired the respectable tradition of a congenital fatal- 
ity. Jean-Marie Vialis, the only son of a father who 
has blown out his brains in a sudden access of dis- 
couragement, has been brought up by a pious and 
devoted mother in ignorance of his father’s act. 
Warned by a great doctor and psychologist that the 
impulse is an hereditary one and must almost inevitably 
recur, the mother spends her life in protecting the 
neurasthenic from contacts with tragedy. An undis- 
ciplined wife, whom he passionately loves, and of 
whose initial fault of having ascended from the ranks 
of the people M. Bourget duly notes, gravitates to 
adultery by a process familiar to his readers; and a 
long series of pious deceptions which Mme. Vialis mere 
has practised upon the infatuated husband is inter- 


Interpretation” (Bulletin 102, part 6, U. S. National Museum, 1918); 
see also J. E. Pogue, “Economics of Petroleum” (New York, 1921), 
pp. 31-46, and map on p, 33. 


rupted by the brusque flight of the lovers to Colorado. 
The hereditary tragedy is about to repeat itself when 
the mother stays the hand of her hapless son by piti- 
fully exposing the martyrdom of her own life. The 
story is complicated by one of those problems of dubi- 
ous paternity so dear to M. Bourget’s heart, and there 
is the hint of a sad moral in the epilogue, which, when 
the great war has taken its final toll of the doomed 
Vialis family, leaves in the hands of the bastard 
daughter the wealth that four generations have 
accumulated. 

This novel, the fifty-first essay in fiction, if I am 
not mistaken, which has come from M. Bourget’s pen, 
offers a fitting occasion to take some note of the career 
of an unremitting literary craftsman, whose standard 
of excellence has never dropped below a certain high 
level, and whose devotion to his art is sufficiently 
evidenced not only by the volume of his work, but by 
his detachment from the obvious vices of self-adver- 
tisement. M. Bourget is seventy-one years old and, 
in the nature of things, his life and work must lie 
behind him. Yet, when he-comes to join the number of 
those upon whose-work a definitive value must be 
placed, it is doubtful whether any biography beyond the 
usual perfunctory “obits” that must already be in type, 
will be considered in order for a final appreciation. 
His work has been neatly, competently and elegantly 
done, but around its overtasked ideology we seem to 
sniff the myrrh and aloes of a death without much 
hope of resurrection. 

The tenuity of biographical detail in M. Bourget’s 
life will doubtless be seen, at due date, as only one 
of many points of analogy between him and one whom, 
despite all apostasies, we insist on calling our own 
Henry James. It was probably through no mere coin- 
cidence that the two men were friends and mutual 
admirers. Both were the self-elected chroniclers of 
the class that feeds high and lives ornately. In the 
work of both can be traced the same secret exaspera- 
tion with the real insignificance of the world whose 
comeliness tempted them, and both betray the same 
reluctance or inability to shake themselves free of its 
fascinations. Both have been called snobs. It is cer- 
tain that both have suffered from that perverted ideal- 
ism which sees an element of romance in freedom from 
material cares. In justice to them, it must be admitted 
that no method has yet been discovered, short of intro- 
ducing the element of tragedy, for dealing convincingly 
with emotional situations that must be interrupted 
by the necessity of making an 8.15 train every 
morning. 

The parallel, however, must not be pressed too far. 
James’s obtuseness to any kind of religious appeal was 
a real lacuna in his art, a serious flaw in his literary 
equipment. Even before the change of heart was put 
on record which has permitted M. Bourget to be 
classed, with Coppée, Barrés, Bordeaux and the mili- 
tant Léon Daudet, among the “grands convertis,” his 
susceptibility to religion, as encountered in salons and 
coteries of the “beau monde,’ had resulted in what 
Ernest Dimnet, one of the most clear-sighted of his 
critics, has termed “a sickly efflorescence of the reli- 
gious roots in his consciousness.” Since the historic 
conversion, his work has been nothing short of an 
apostolate for that retrogression in ideals which, 


. accredited observers tell us, is taking place in post-war 


France. 

Ideas, Georges Sorel has pointed out, are very like 
merchandise. They are produced without previous 
order, and, to make them acceptable to the world at 
large, their proprietors must use all the arts of publicity 
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and distribution. What exactly is the place of religion 
in the ideas which the aggressive and confident body 
of thinkers among whom Bourget is enrolled are trying 
to foist upon the French democracy? That brilliant 
writer and philosopher, Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver 
Hobbes), whose work presents many points of simi- 
larity with Bourget’s, has identified two orders of 
thinkers upon whose minds religion will be sure to act. 
The first are those avid of the supernatural but to 
whom its worldly facade means little or nothing, their 
concern being altogether with things of the spirit. 
These gypsy souls, it seems, may be very devout and 
very disorderly at the same time. The second class 
are men and women to whose love of measure and 
symmetry the law and ritual of the church and the 
great orders of its architecture, make an irresistible 
appeal. These recognize in religion the greatest and 


_ most formidable ally of order the world has produced. 
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Their devoutness may be called in question—their 
orthodoxy seldom or never. 
M. Bourget’s later work, both critical and creative, 
leaves no doubt in our minds regarding his position. 
‘The dogmas which he is striving to render acceptable 
may be roughly defined as follows. First, the family, 
and never the individual, is the true national unit, the 
cell of sane and healthy growth; and, when necessary, 
the individual must be sacrificed to it. The uprooted 
man, the “déraciné,” to use the term which M. Barrés 
has added to current idiom, either has no place in 
French society, or his function is a maleficent one. 
Secondly, social categories, of a fairly rigid kind, are 
a necessity. It is only at extreme risk, both to himself 
and to those upon whose lives he acts, that a man may 
issue from them abruptly. Thirdly, France, the sole 
concern of French writers, is not the property of the 
present generation. It is a secular legacy, in which 
both the dead and the unborn have prescriptive rights. 
No matter how far entire classes and institutions may 
have deteriorated, they possess, by reason of their 
roots in the past, an inherent virtue that must be pre- 
served to the oncoming generation, which may be 
trusted, if led aright, to amend them where necessary, 
and restore their pristine value. Fourthly, it is recog- 
nized that there is much in these ideas that is repugnant 
to modern thought. Religion must be called upon to 
make them acceptable and to alleviate the hardships 
they inflict. 

These ideas, always latent in M. Bourget’s novels 
and reviews, had their first clear exposition in 
“L’Etape,” published in 1901. Here we are shown 
an entire family, one generation removed from manual 
labour, fighting to maintain its precarious position in 
the professional world. The father, an overworked 
teacher and free thinker, has neither belief in moral 

_ control nor time to exercise it, and disaster overtakes 
the humble foyer. The daughter, a pupil in a normal 
school, is seduced by a young aristocrat, and, when 
denied the reparation of marriage, attempts to kill her 
betrayer. A younger son, an employee on the Bourse, 
forges a check to meet the demands of his mistress. 
An elder son is saved from suicide only by the gener- 
osity and sage counsels of his prospective father-in-law, 
who not only becomes the mouthpiece for M. Bourget’s 
philosophy of tradition but luckily has the means to 
make it practicable. In “Le Disciple,” the arrange- 
ment of facts to support the author’s pet thesis is still 
more violent. The disciple of a great master of evolu- 
tion becomes a teacher in a family of provincial nobility, 


and seduces the young daughter of the house, partly 


for purposes of psychological experiment, partly to 
gratify an obscure sadism that has its roots in class- 


hatred. He is shot by a brother of his mistress, but 
only after his victim has taken her own life. By the 
corpse of his wretched disciple the great evolutionist 
feels the first vague stir of doubt regarding the value 
of his deductions. In “Le Luxe des Autres,” the 
plebeian Hector Le Prieux, born Leprieux, slowly kills 
himself with overwork to assuage the thirst for display 
and social competition of a vulgar wife, rebelling only 
once to save his daughter from marriage into his own 
circle of “arrivistes.’ In “Un Divorce,” a mother at 
a crisis in her son’s life finds all moral authority 
stricken from her hand because she has taken advantage 
of the civil law to secure liberty from a brutal husband. 
In “L’Echeance,” a couple in humble circumstances 
cheat the beneficiary of a sacred trust in order that 
their own son may receive a medical education, and the 
young man, in an effort to redress the moral balance 
that is typical of Bourget’s later thought, abandons a 
career full of promise to become a friar in a nursing 
brotherhood. Even “Le Demon de Midi,’ which is 
a philippic against modernism, points its moral by 
featuring the marriage of a middle-aged priest with a 
young penitent, whose lapse is all but ascribed—one 
must read the book to realize with what a strange lack 
of humour—to a flair for art “made in Germany” anda 
dislike for the “great periods” in native furniture and 
decoration. 

Even from so brief a summary of the more impor- 
tant of Paul Bourget’s later novels, it will be plain that 
his besetting vice, which has grown upon him as his 
work has become more and more didactic, is an abuse 
of the author’s privilege of making assumptions. There 
is nothing inherent in the development of his plots. 
His dénouements come, to use a homely phrase, “out 
of the blue.” His Nemesis is a fist hitting blindly from 
behind a cloud. His justifications are ex post facto 
devices whose double edge the least expert critic can 
turn against their author. It is a popular misconcep- 
tion, though Cardinal Manning is said to have shared 
it, that priests who rebel against church discipline 
gravitate naturally to matrimony. How many of the 
Modernist leaders married? Seduction and the evolu- 
tionary theory have nothing in common, nor would a 
teacher who had devoted his life to natural science be 
shaken in his beliefs because an isolated disciple turned 
out a cad. The disaster that overtakes the Monnerons 
in “L’Etape” might befall any family, of any social 
derivation, whose means were narrow and whose ideals 
were low. 

Authors who make no pretence of being teachers, 
far less preachers, can dispense with any need of 
justifying their theses on moral grounds. They are 
at liberty to present fate as an unmoral and impersonal 
force, cutting across all human combinations and leav- 
ing human destinies bleeding and severed in its wake. 
The case is different with writers who would erect 
fiction into parables for the times. French appreciators 
of M. Bourget are quite alive to the faults of his later 
period. M. Noziére, of the Intransigeant, one of the 
best of latter-day critics, finds that “almost in spite of 
himself he disposes his characters and his situations 
too much for the convenience of the cause he is plead- 
ing.” Abbé Dimnet, whose word upon Bourget’s 
earlier phase has already been quoted, finds in his 
later work too abrupt and perfunctory a fashion of 
treating the problems he raises. “Cases only interest 
him. They are placed in positions that do not dazzle 
by their originality and are developed by a rectilinear 
method.” In other words, he uses the straight rather 
than the graphic line, and a corresponding rigidity and 
formality is the result. 
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Bourget’s failing in this regard is all the stranger 
because, in a certain school of criticism that one might 
place somewhere between the “Causeries’” of Sainte- 
Beuve and the sad sincerity of Faguet, he is unsur- 
passed for lucidity and sympathy. No one has ever 
fixed with greater precision and felicity the shifting 
phases of a spiritual malady than Bourget in his psycho- 
logical essays. His fugitive essays teem with happy 
apercus that one could quote and quote again for sheer 
delight in their justness. This, for example, of Balzac 
and his famous love affair at long distance: “What 
form, we wonder, did reality take in its passage through 
that brain, for ever in the turmoil of fictitious creation.” 
‘Of Michelet: “He took his passions for a conscience, 
his partialities for convictions, his emotions for ideas.” 
Of Flaubert and the idolatrously worshipped “imper- 
sonal” school: “To point out is to draw a conclusion. 
. . . The contradictions concealed in the theory of the 
systematically objective writers is revealed by the very 
way they practise their theory.” Of Balzac again: 
“What fatality in passion forbids men of the world of 
thought from being loved as they would be loved.” 
His preface to Barbey d’Aurevilly’s “History of the 
Dandies” is one of the masterpieces of critical litera- 
ture. As an essay upon the haplessness of the writer’s 
lot, it stands all but alone. Johnson’s life of Savage is 
its only rival. 

M. Bourget’s failure to retrieve in his fiction the 
promise of his critical period probably results from the 
difference in the quality of thought required by fiction 
and by criticism. The very nature of civilized criticism 
demands a quality of persuasiveness and sweet reason- 
ableness that forbids the arbitrary and the recondite. 
The creative artist, however, is not so happily bound 
to reveal the processes of his brain. Hence it is only 
after a minute examination that we are enabled to 
detect just when he is using the gold coin of authentic 
thought and when the base counters of preconceived 
ideas. Like Michelet, M. Bourget too often (the very 
words are his own) mistakes “partialities for convic- 
tions, emotions for ideas.” To find an apt instance 
of this we need go no farther than the very uneven 
justice accorded by him to the plebeian seducer of 
Charlotte de Jussat in “Le Disciple” and the aristo- 
cratic betrayer of Julie Monneron in “L’Etape.” One 
is shot dead in his tracks with every symptom of justice 
appeased ; the other escapes with a wounded hand, and 
a brief homily upon the vanity of human vengeance 
and the forgiveness of injuries, by one of those domes- 
ticated abbés of whom Bourget is so prolific. One 
can hardly fail to see in this comparison the working 
of a preconceived idea in full play; the idea, ingrained 
by centuries of feudalism and servility, that the social 
“fault is proportionately greater in degree as the male 
partner is the lower in social category.” 

Speaking of preconceived ideas, Georges Sorel, per- 
haps the clearest and bleakest of modern thinkers, has 
this to say: “Sentimental fictions form, as it were, 
halting-places for the critical spirit. They prevent it 
from losing itself in all sorts of subjective aberrations. 
They enclose it in a narrow circle whose limits are set 
by its environment.” M. Bourget’s spirit, it is quite 
evident, has long been working, and will continue to 
the end to work, in just such a narrow cricle as the 
collectivist writer indicates; and the environment that 
sets its limits—let this not be forgotten in an ultimate 
appraisal—is that Faubourg St. Germain behind whose 
timeworn escutcheons the talented and now venerable 
author has chosen to make his material and spiritual 
home. ; 

Henry LonNGAN STUART. 
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IN THE DAYS OF CROQUET. 

In the late ’seventies of the nineteenth century, the game 
of croquet had attained the zenith of its popularity in our 
New England villages. Old men pursued one another 
about the courts with as much zest as the youth. Croquet- 
grounds formed an essential part of every well-organized 
household. Sand-hills, where ants were busy; sloping 
ground, formerly given over to shrubs and flowers; be- 
came hard with much plucking of weeds and smoothing 
and trampling of restive feet. Teamsters acquired skill 
in steering their horses through driveways denatured by 
wickets. Each family devised rules of its own, either 
as an expression of individuality or as an imperative com- 
promise with a wayward court. To beat a man on his 
own grounds, that is, to shoot successfully over his tree- 
roots and to make triumphant allowance for his de- 
pressions, was a feat which kindled discussion about the 
post-office steps. 

When the most distinguished voters of a village were 
fairly launched upon a contest, so persuasive were their 
gestures and so competent their discourse, that one was 
led to reflect whether or—not, after all, the epic era of 
New England: was-so surely in the past. Indeed, the 
definitive contest of Mr. Hinkley and Henry Wood against 
John Butman and Mr. Worthen revealed an austere single- 
ness of purpose quite worthy of the elder Puritans. 

They played on Mr. Hinkley’s grounds. Perhaps for 
this reason and for the fact that he was older than the 
others, any disputes during the game usually turned to 
his advantage. He was rather tall, slim, weakly, irascible 
and hesitant of his best play. His small, pale eyes were 
capable of ever so sly a twinkle when he made a close 
shot. His nose might have passed for aquiline, yet it 
started off tentatively, lifting stray bits of skin from 
between his eyes. The others regarded Mr. Hinkley’s 
tendency to “shove” with gruff complacency. Over his 
partner, Henry Wood, he assumed the patronizing air of 
a man of more determinate ancestry. 

Henry, who lived next door, was a great burly speci- 
men with features which a casual observer might have 
pronounced round, yet which were in reality bony. The 
deception was possibly due to his lumbering gait. He 
had come to consider his false teeth as such gewgaws that 


| he used to gum even Mr. Hinkley’s late summer apples 


without them. 

On the morning of a game, Henry’s wife would see 
to his mowing the lawn, raking her flower bed and 
shuffling off down the hill on her urgent store-errands. 
Then she superintended his dinner, and finally, as a re- 
ward for his industry, pronounced an obscure word that 
the afternoon was at his own disposal. 

When once on the croquet-grounds, Henry was a trifle 
pig-headed. He would not always wait for the potent 
advice of Mr. Hinkley, and even when he did, would 
likely enough knock the balls about to suit himself. On 
these occasions Mr. Hinkley kept up a fusillade of abuse 
to which, if things went wrong, Henry vouchsafed no 
other reply than an imperturbable grunt. 

Neither of these gentlemen was a church member, yet 
they held middle-aisle pews, and never wrangled over 
questions of belief with the more devout females of their 
households. 
argumentative obloquy; they were simply drifting along, 
taking a chance of eventually moving into an eternal 
region with the rest of folks. 


Their opponents, John Butman and Mr. Worthen, had - 


a much firmer grip on divine favour. The former was 
proprietor of a store, which, next to the sawmill, was 
the most conspicuous building in the thriving hamlet two 
miles down the river. His shrewd Yankee look was an 
unfortunate offset to his lofty professions. 
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Theirs was not an irreligion of downright - 


If he sold. 


A 
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to small boys a box of honey at half price, busybodies 
straightway inferred that the honey was musty; if he 


_ doled out thirteen eggs to the dozen, purchasers assumed 


that three of the eggs were bantams. 

Nothing daunted John Butman. In summer he went to 
church in a linen duster. Occasionally his tall, gaunt form 
rose from its seat during the wrong hymn, yet never 
would it sink again until the lamps had furnished their 
final quiver to the dying vibrations of the organ. 

At the age of sixty, Mr. Butman joined the Young 
People’s society. He was accustomed to emphasize Home, 
at the expense of Foreign Missions, not mildly but 
doggedly, with many citations of near-at-hand squalor, 
and of the good he himself was accomplishing. Some 
complained that he was a prayer-meeting “killer”; they 
thought indelicate his repeated use of the phrase, “I bet 
you five dollars”’ Thus it was that Mr. Butman never 
rose to a high church office. In revenge, he used to mimic 
to his customers the supercilious air with which at church 
socials the deacons’ wives switched their silk trains. 

In Mr. Worthen’s life the emotions played a much 
wilder part. During his youth he had experienced religion 
every autumn and by the following March had invariably 
'backslidden. As he grew older, his lucid periods became 
less frequent, and ultimately he lapsed into a state of 
obdurate sin. Suspected characters used to play checkers 
in the back room of his jewellery store—rumour had it, 
for money. He neglected his wife, though she came 
from an esteemed family, though she laboured like a serf 
and at normal intervals presented him with an heir, 
whether a girl or a boy, as square-jawed and towheaded 
as he. 

One day the Methodists established a church across 
the river. In three weeks time, Worthen strolled down 
the main street in a white cravat. He was swinging out 
his left arm grandly; his shaven face was becomingly 
thoughtful. Mr. Worthen had begun to study for the 
ministry. 

It soon became apparent that the raptures of the 
Methodists had reawakened his soul and had unlocked 
the fetters of his oratory. He rapidly developed a 
demonstrative love for his kind. When his own church 
was closed, he was catholic enough to speak at the Congre- 
gationalist service. He informed the good people how 
many times the word “love” occurred in the Gospel 
according to St. John or, for that matter, in the whole 
New. Testament. He dwelt with unction upon the 
approaching Millennium, when the kid would lie down 
with the lion and all nature would re-echo the felicity of 
the “babbling brooks of Babylon.” His temperance- 
lecture from Proverbs xxvii1: 17—“Bread of deceit is 
sweet to a man, but afterwards his mouth shall be filled 
with gravel”—was one of the town events. Even the 
boisterous lads in the back seats yielded to the general 
hush when he came to the heartrending description of a 
drunkard acquaintance of his, sprawled in the gutter, his 
mouth “lit-er-al-ly filled with grav-ill.” If, during the 
years of his perversity, Mr. Worthen had taken to swear- 
. ing, before he became famous as a croquet-player he had 
already crowded his passions of joy and bitterness into 
the single outburst—“By jolly.” 

On one of the first days of September, 1879, these 
four veterans played together for the last time. Like 
heroes of antiquity, they seemed wholly unconscious of 
the historic importance of that afternoon. They assembled 
without ostentation, not long before the church clock 
tolled out the hour of five, when the elm-tree shadows 
were stealthily creeping eastward, when smiles began to 
chase troubled creases from hot foreheads, and people 
could clear their parched throats without suffering from 
the exertion. . 
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Henry, his favourite short-handled mallet in his hand, 
came swinging across Mr. Hinkley’s front yard. With 
each stride, his body rocked like a ship amid billows. His 
nondescript trousers had so far yielded to storms with- 
out and to the prick of the kneepan within as to recede 
several inches up his boots. 

Mr. Hinkley was throwing the balls and the other 
mallets out of the barn. He hawked gently, and assum- 
ing his inbred look of careless surprise, walked soberly 
toward the first stake. As always, when self-possessed, 
Mr. Hinkley held his arms akimbo and toed in. 

John Butman drove up in his “Grain and Feed” wagon. 
He had been distributing meal-sacks about town, and was 
now lounging in a stiff-backed chair which he seemed to 
prefer to a wagon-seat. He held the reins loosely, his el- 
bows resting on his thighs; his legs had hit on separate 
centres of rotation about the front corners of the wagon. 
The mare thrust her limp ears forward an instant when 
Jjohn hitched her to the granite post; then, as he 
approached the others, her eyelids closed for the after- 
noon, only to suffer a slight tremor when carriages 
rolled past. 

A few minutes later, Mr. Worthen swept down the 
cement walk. He looked hot and radiant, and in com- 
parison with the others, decidedly urbane. Though his 
waistcoat was not so low-cut or his watch-chain so 
massive as John Butman’s, yet he had a stir about him, 
a sprightly way of sopping with his folded handkerchief 
the beads of sweat from his forehead, that revealed 
inevitably the man of ampler experience, 

While the others stood grouped intelligently about the 
first wicket, Mr. Hinkley opened the game. He seemed 
calm and suitably indifferent. The first two wickets he 
made handily, but in shooting for the side, hit too short 
so that after he had made the wicket he was in awkward 
position for the centre. However, Mr. Hinkley’s fourth 
shot was usually at random. This time his ball hit the 
farther wire of the middle arch, and instead of jostling 
through, bounded viciously back. Mr. Hinkley sauntered 
to one side, looked vacantly across the valley to the dis- 
tant bluish hills, and from a small silver box lifted to his 
nostrils a pinch of snuff. 

John Butman was already in the field. He stood erect 
while he shot, and strode along fiercely with his ball as if 
it could not be trusted alone. Three firm strokes brought 
him down upon Mr. Hinkley. Two split shots and some 
side plays put him in position for the centre. This he 
made, but in overconfidence of his next shot, missed the 
ball of his opponent. 

Henry Wood bent low. He grasped his mallet near the 
butt and thrust it forward with a wrist movement as if it 
were a sickle. The top swung like a pendulum between 
his widespréad legs. 

It was evidently one of Henry’s luminous days. He be- 
gan steadily and before each shot scrutinized the field 
with the eagle glance of a master. Before ceasing to 
play he had made five wickets. At an unpropitious mo- 
ment, Mr. Hinkley had offered advice about keeping to- 
gether; a parley had ensued between the two, and Henry, 
disconcerted, had left things at odds and ends. 

John Butman nodded to his partner that the field was 
clear. Mr. Worthen put his two hundred pounds into 
motion with youthful agility. He floated over the ground, 
his coat-tails flapping in his wake. When his play came 
to an end, he and his partner were in position for the 
second side wicket; their opponents were blinking discon- 
solate in opposite quarters of the court. 

The game went on. The storekeeper and the minister 
divided their time methodically between helping one an- 
other and keeping their opponents apart. Though Henry 
was well ahead of the game, his long shots often landed 
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within easy range of his adversaries. Mr. Hinkley became 
progressively irritable and discouraged. Finally, in despair, 
he ceased to grumble at Henry’s blunders and his own 
fizzles and rubbed his rheumatic right arm. He uttered 
plaintive sighs like the drowsy calls of a hen in search 
of her nest. Henry, seized with compassion and remorse, 
would remark reassuringly, “Well, if no one made no 
blunders, who’d beat? That’s the question in my mind.” 

Suddenly Mr. Hinkley began to pick up. To the sur- 

prise of all, as artfully as a cat he crept down upon a 
cosy assemblage of his opponents about the middle arch 
on the return. Then the game became a battle royal. 
, Staid passers-by curbed their footsteps and sidled into 
the croquet-ground. They flicked their canes nervously 
through the grass and tapped upon the wickets. Small 
boys shouted encouragement to their favourites: “Hey 
there, John, you’ve lost your grip.” “Steady, Mr. Hink- 
ley, steady!” “Go it, Henry. I bet on the jeans.” 
“Worthen, me boy!” The contestants rallied or cheered 
one another in the excitement. “Careful, partner, jest a 
leetle more to the right.” “Get your foot out the way.” 
“Henry, Henry, don’t be so reckless.” “Didn’t do that 
quite so slick as you thought you’re goin’ to, did ya?” 
“Haw-haw!’ Henry slashed about like a bull in the 
arena. Between his ravings, he listened good-humouredly 
to Mr. Hinkley, who hitched up his trousers and under 
the beneficent spur of a tickling in his nostrils became 
confidential. John’s fingers clutched in a wrestle with his 
complex. About him hovered Mr. Worthen, now kneel- 
ing, his nose menacing the ground, to sight the balls, now 
standing with heels together and toes apart to guide the 
aim of his partner. Sanguine soul that he was, Mr. 
Worthen beamed as if converts were thronging the altar, 
and with lips pursed, abode the issue. 

As the heroes gathered about the last wickets, the 
skirmishing became pitiless. Neighbours lunged fitfully 
to save the balls from flying out of bounds. Horses 
neighed by the roadside. All nature seemed bewildered. 
Dogs barked; spring chickens scurried across the court 
in horrid anarchy. 

There followed an epic lull. Henry had made all the 
wickets except the last, and was now ravaging the field. 
His opponents were advancing slowly, closely followed by 
Mr. Hinkley. At length Henry, who cherished the dis- 
tinction of being the first “rover,’ went through the 
remaining wicket and then hit the ball of John Butman. 
He gathered himself together for one of his terriflc 
“tight-croquets” which was to send John within range 
of Mr. Hinkley who was languishing near the farther 
stake. Henry “flinched.” As, mallet in hand, he veered 
off to lean against the nearest tree, a deep murmur arose 
from the spectators, and Mr. Hinkley’s rasping voice 
sounded up the court, “Such a plaguy fool I never see.” 

With a few modest strokes, Mr. Worthen put Henry 
out and brought his own ball into such direct line with his 
partner’s and the stake that John, in his next play, could 
unquestionably bring the game to an end. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hinkley had slyly shuffled his ball a 
foot or so to the left so as to open an unimpeded range. 
It took a sharp admonition from John Butman and 
inarticulate sounds from Henry to turn his eyes from 
contemplating neighbour Tilden’s fence. Then, just as 
the sun’s disk was touching the crest of the hills across 
the valley and a querulous robin was uttering frantic 
chirps as it flew over the court, Mr. Hinkley took solemn 
aim. A hollow click and the ball sped away. To allow 
for a hillock, Mr. Hinkley had shot a little to one side. 
In an instant an ominous growl encircled the battle-field. 
In vain did he twist his legs and screw his body in the 
direction the ball should take. Henry remained stupified, 
and John twitched his beard in anticipation of his coming 


triumph. And the western clouds wrapped themselves in 
gold. ; i 

Just as Mr. Hinkley’s ball passed the middle wicket, it 
struck a twig, lurched to one side and in quick succession 
hit both of his opponents. Henry relaxed his shoulder 
from its prop and extended his features in a primeval 
smile. Mr. Hinkley toed soberly up the court. A couple 
of strokes took him out. 
and he strolled over to inspect his semi-weekly portion. 

For a second Mr. Worthen stood aimless. A cloud 
hung heavy about his lips. Immediately a ray of love 
darted from his eyes, and soon healing beams stole from 
the corners of his countenance. “By jolly!” he exclaimed. 
“Ha! aha! well, guess we'll have to—by j—aha!” None 
of the others heard him. The erect form of John But- 
man, as he sat in his wagon, was dwindling in perspective 
down the street, and Henry’s right heel was sweeping 
around the corner of the cow-shed. 

The following year, a tennis-net had invaded the 
croquet-ground. Mr. Hinkley’s rheumatism no longer 
permitted him to swing a mallet. He was content to 
pick cucumbers for dinner-or, on rainy days, to shake 
his head ruefully at the pools of water which settled in 
his gutters. 

Henry Wood was attending to the village lights, a job 
which, with the chores at home, left him scant time for 
croquet. As for John Butman, he had been elected to 
the State Legislature and was active in establishing in his 
village an Odd Fellows lodge of which he expected to 
become grand master. 

Several months before, Mr. Worthen had left town, had 
gone south to preach, a friend said. When the rest of 
the villagers learned that his wife never heard from him— 
well, they spoke and gestured in frugal wisdom. 

Epwarp A. THURBER. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


THE TWO-EDGED SWORD IN THE RUHR. 
Sirs: Germany contracted the revolutionary fever in 
1918, and for a time every one thought she might follow 
in Russia’s footsteps; but when the revolution came to 
an end and left a republic where a monarchy had been, 
the world felt cheated out of a long-distance spectacle. 
Perhaps the German revolution may be called a test- 
revolution; and in this disguise, it managed to put into 
practice a few ideas that the Russians began with, and 
succeeded in incorporating into the foundation of their 
new order. One was that of the Works Councils which 
were patterned after the soviets in individual enterprises. 

Through these councils, if was hoped that class-distinc- 


tions would be levelled. But the fundamental obstacle, | 


namely: private monopoly, which the Russians ruthlessly 
destroyed, was left by the Germans more strongly en- 
trenched than before. In the years which have inter- 
vened, the innovations which the German revolution 
forced from a scared Government have lost more and 
more of their original intention. However, they have not 
been without benefit to the German workers. They have 
had a tremendous educational value; for now all workers 
have an influence, in varying degrees, on the conduct of 
all enterprise. They understand, at least, how these enter- 
prises are carried on, as well as their personal relation 
to the economic life of the country. 

Although highly organized groups of capital have 


' gathered German industry into a series of monopolies, the 


German workman knows what is happening. But the 
people are afraid of bringing on the chaos which they 
are told exists in Russia. The impartial auditor at 
Socialist meetings hears ranting speeches against those 
in power until he believes that this group is ready to go 


Then the ice-wagon drove up. - 
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out and tear down the Reichstag, stone by stone. But 
when a good Communist rises to refute some of the 
ideas that the preceding Socialist orator has brought for- 
ward, he is greeted with: “You ought to go to Russia. 
Haven’t we had enough revolution?” Germany wants a 
new order, but is afraid to take the way of bloody revo- 
lution. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the united indus- 
trial barons who monopolize most of the wealth that is 
left in Germany, will suddenly become good Christian 
brothers, refuse to lend money on interest, to buy cheaply 
and sell dearly, or to squeeze some small independent out 
of business. These things do not happen. A time is likely 
to come, however, when the big monopolies will be taken 
over by the State, and Karl Marx will be vindicated. But 
before that time comes, there is going to be a lot of 

talking, 

What, then, has Germany gained from the revolution 
of 1918? She began by instituting a series of works 
councils within each business-enterprise. Despite a mass 
of laws that were passed governing their powers and 
functions, these councils are fast losing ground. They 
are under the direction of the various trade unions, most 
of which are socialistic. The councils within the individ- 
ual enterprises still function, and, as will appear later, 
function especially well in the newly occupied territory 
of the Ruhr. But in the rest of Germany, the private 
owners see to it that the councils do not disturb their 


profit-making schemes with wild demands for a greater 


share in the products of industry. 

The law creating the councils stated that they were to 
be an instrument in rebuilding the economic life of Ger- 
many by giving the employee a share in the management 
of the business. However, one fact was definitely stated: 
the councils were to be formed in enterprises or busi- 
nesses run by individuals or companies for profit. Gov- 
ernment officials were also to have their representative 
councils. But the status quo of business was definitely 
recognized and left undisturbed. The councils, however, 
were to be permitted to have one or more of their repre- 
sentatives on directoral boards; they were to be shown 
statements revealing the condition of the business. In 
many instances, these provisions are carried out; but in 
far more, they are not. 

To the American observer, the significant fact about 

- the works councils is that all the workers have learned a 
good deal about the details of business-management; and 
should they ever be in-a- position to take over a business, 
they would now know how to run it. There are usually 
two councils created in every large business: one to repre- 
sent the manual or skilled workers, the other the salaried 
employees. When the councils were organized, there was 
but little distinction made between the salaried employees 
and the workers—a legacy from the Russian revolution. 
But little by little, the old class-distinction has again be- 


come apparent. The workers would like to see the salaried 


employees solidly organized; but there are less than 2,000,- 
000 members in the organized White Collar Brigade, 
whereas every German workman belongs to some union. 
There are unions whose members are Nationalists, others 
composed of members of the People’s party, both of the 
right wing; but these are far outnumbered by the 
Socialist union organizations. 
The conditions which make it so hard to unionize the 
_ White Collar Brigade are much the same as those which 
exist in America. Stenographers and bookkeepers do not 
_ see why they should pay to belong to a union when they 
can get jobs without such an affiliation. Far more under- 
_ standable is the reason given by many former army officers 
who are now engaged in office work. These men are 
mainly Nationalists, and will not join the Socialist unions, 


on the ground that their political interests and beliefs 
conflict with their economic interests. Nevertheless, their 
positions are guarded by the works councils, their working 
conditions arranged for, and their salaries adjusted in 
proportion to the changing value of the mark. 

The provision in the law that permits the works council 
to be represented on directoral boards, might as well have 
been omitted for all the effect it has in many instances. 
When workmen are admitted to directoral meetings, noth- 
ing of interest takes place. All important discussions are 
held at informal private conferences, or at dinners to which 
the representatives of the works councils are not invited. 
Furthermore, the provision in the law compelling the 
employer to show a balance sheet is met by presenting 
the works council with a statement which is later pub- 
lished. It means as much as the usual published balanced 
sheets that do not go into details, or rather, that hide them 
under high-sounding general terms. 

To sum up the advantages that these councils have 
given the workmen: they have given them an understand- 
ing of business-methods, and have made them aware of 
the tremendous activity involved in the distribution of the 
product of every factory. They have put a check on the 
capriciousness of employers in employing and discharging 
workmen by requiring the employer to show cause why 
employees are discharged; they have protected the work- 
man’s right to work in sanitary surroundings, and have 
apportioned his labour within the individual factory so 
that a man engaged for one kind of work may not be 
exploited and made to do other work under threat of dis- 
charge; and finally, the councils have exercised a salutary 
watch over the wages received by the men in each work- 
shop. 

In many instances, especially where there is a definite 
line-up between radical workers on one side and big 
industrialists on the other, a slumbering warfare contin- 
ually exists. On the other hand, where the workers are 
not extremely radical, mutual good will exists between 
employer and employee, and they soon come to amicable 
agreements. In these enterprises, the employers look upon 
the works councils as an almost indispensable aid in adjust- 
ing the minor disputes that continually arise, especially in 
the matter of wage-adjustments. 

Now, however, a change is in the air. Since the 
invasion of the Ruhr, the big industrialists have been 
forced to depend upon their workmen to carry out publicly 
the same fight that they are waging over conference-tables, 
The workers are presenting a united front against the 
attempted industrial exploitation of the mines and the coke- 
ovens by the French Government; but they know full well 
that in defending their present employers they are choos- 
ing the lesser of two evils. The industrialists of the Ruhr 
know their workmen, and understand their organizations; 
and, although there has always been friction, coal is pro- 
duced and factories continue to turn out wares. Under 
the complete domination of French industrial barons, who 
do not understand and are not in sympathy with the intel- 
ligent German workman’s minor safeguards against com- 
plete exploitation, the lot of the German workmen would 
indeed be unenviable. Furthermore, the German industrial 
baron has no army at his back, while his French cousin 
has the best fighting machine in the world with which 
to enforce his mandates. The German workman on the 
Ruhr is acutely aware of all these phases of the industrial 
situation. His passive resistance is not that of the soldier 
defending his war-lord, but that of the family man who, 
looking into the future, decides that his present stand will 
place him in a better position to demand more for his 
working power than he was able to demand before the 
invasion began. The big industrialists know this, too. 

Though he carries no weapons, the German workman on 
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the Ruhr is wielding a two-edged sword. He has learned 
how sharply sabotage cuts into the coal-deliveries that the 
French Government would like to make; and for the 
present, he is using this weapon against the French. Every 
new attack of the French forces of occupation upon some 
unarmed workman or public official, and every new case 
of torture, whipping, or starvation, adds to the determina- 
tion of the masses to hold out at all costs. Now that the 
French Government has imprisoned the executives of many 
large industrial enterprises, the power of the works coun- 
cils is beginning to grow. Backed by the unions, the 
works councils are continually called upon to represent 
the workers in treating with the French. Until now, only 
‘a few properties have been seized, for the instant that the 
French soldiers enter a mine or a factory, the siren is 
blown and the workers lay down their tools. There are 
not enough soldiers in the Ruhr, perhaps not in all France, 
to do the work the German workmen have been carrying 
on in this district. It is all skilled labour; and young 
soldiers are not well trained in the manipulation of big 
machines, 

When a French detachment attempts to seize a German 
property, the officer in charge usually seeks the employer 
or his agent in charge of the works. But when he 
attempts to keep the workmen on the job, he has to treat 
with the representatives of the men without whom the 
factory would be useless. These representatives are the 
works councils, or a reception-committee composed of their 
members. Against these organizations, the French have 
been unable to make any advance, and consequently, the 
councils have been fortified in the consciousness of their 
power. If, under pressure of force, the committees are 
asked to show how the works are run, they are well 
prepared with false information, or partial information 
which, without more, is useless. Often, these committees 
have been imprisoned; and such action is looked upon by 
the men they represent as action against the workingmen 
themselves. They are all noted and only make the resis- 
tance stronger. The nearest the French have come to 
operating a plant is to put forty soldiers to work paring 
down a coal-pile. The work that these soldiers are 
attempting to do formerly kept a thousand skilled men 
busy every day, working not by hand but with all sorts 
of mechanical devices for shovelling and loading. 

The German workmen are careful not to destroy the 
magnificent properties they have built up. Now that they 
are producing very little, they are building up old proper- 
ties under a subsidy from the German Government. Wide- 
spread repair-work is going on under the soil, in factories 
and in coke-ovens, preparatory to the time when, once 
more free, the plants and mines will be able to go ahead 
full blast. Behind these workmen, the large industrial 
groups stand firmly entrenched. They know that their 
servants are staunch and resisting. They know that the 
French will get no coal. They are willing. to let the 
works councils assume responsibility for the action of the 
men in the individual factories and mines in warding off 
the French invasion. They realize, too, that it is danger- 
ous for themselves, but for the moment they must take this 
chance, 

A day of final settlement must come. An agreement 
of some kind will be reached and work will again be 
resumed. Then the workers, through their unions. and 
their works councils, will demand their reward. How 
will the industrial barons answer them? No matter what 
arrangement is arrived at between the German and the 
French coal and iron magnates, the workmen will have 
a great deal to say in its execution. It may be that they 
will not work under the surveillance of French bayonets; 
and M. Poincaré may have to agree to place the burden 
of supporting his army on France and not upon Germany. 


All the brutality, the bloodshed, that is now making such 
good copy for the day-to-day historians of the press is 
merely a prelude to another struggle which will arise when 
everything begins to look hopeful. Whether the French 
Government can maintain any sort of peaceful occupation 
after what has happened, is problematical. Yet, even if 
the workers do resume work, there remains always the 
question that they will ask their Government and their 
employers: What do we get for having made it possible 
for you to save your properties and your Government? 
Upon the answer to that question may depend the future 
of France and of Central Europe. I am, etc., 


Berlin, JEROME LACHENBRUCH. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


**THE GOOSE MAN.’’ 

Sirs: In the review of Jacob Wassermann’s “The Goose 
Man,” which appeared in your issue of g May, your 
reviewer made the same mistake that has been made every- 
where and by everybody, including Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
in referring to this novel-asthe successor to “The World’s 
Illusion.” —It is the other way about: “The World’s Illusion” 
is the sequel to “The Goose Man.” One heroine of the 
former is the runaway child of the latter. I am, etc., 


Lynchburg, Virginia. ALLEN W. PorTERFIELD. 


CHRISTIAN SENTIMENTS. 
Sirs: The quotation from President Obergon of Mexico in 
the Freeman of 16 May is especially suggestive in view of 
what is taking place in this country with respect to Russia. 

“Now if the same methodic labour were applied to the 
saner teaching that each nation is bound by ties of kindred— 
which should be strengthened by those of morality—to the 
larger community of which it is a member, progress would 
be swift,” says President Obregon. But is not that what 
Christianity has been about for some nineteen centuries, and 
how swift has been the progress? Recently a Russian woman 
of humble extraction was invited to come to the United 
States to appeal for those starving innocents of whom Christ 
said: “It is not the will of your Father which is in heaven 
that one of these little ones should perish.” A storm of 
protest went up from the best Christian circles against her 
entering this country on her errand of mercy, because she 
happened to be the wife of the presiding officer of the Russian 
Republic. Ultimately she was excluded, as an act, it was 
explained, of Christian retaliation against the Russian Goy- 
ernment for the execution of a Christian priest in Russia. 

Now what of the comment on this extraordinary example 
of loving your enemies and doing good to them that hate you? 

“Its sole object is plunder and bloodshed,” said the 
Rochester Post Express, speaking of the Russian Government. 
“As a protest against an outrageous crime, barring her 
will express—though feebly—our detestation of the regime 
for which our would-be visitor stands.” “As for the spirit 
of Christ which [John Haynes] Holmes would have us 
believe Mrs. Kalinin represents, nothing is more certain than 
that if this were her rdle, she would have been put away 
by the Soviet [sic] long ago” says the Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times, under the heading “Let the heathen rage”—referring 
presumably to Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 

“The United States has steadfastly refused to have any 
official relations with that murderous aggregation of cut- 
throats and can not afford to give it even quasi-recognition,” 
says the Newark Call. 
presence here of Mme. Kalinin on a begging expedition would 
be a spectacle of unexampled effrontery.” 

The Buffalo Express is even franker in reply to an appeal 
by Miss Zona Gale for the suffering children of Russia: 

“As for Zona Gale, the Express asks her to think of the 
twenty million people who already have perished under the 
misrule of Bolshevism, the two million or more executions, 
the militant campaign which is ‘now under way against 
religion itself, and, if she has any spark of pity for human 
suffering in her heart, we urge her not to foster and aid the 
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wicked men who have done this terrible thing’—by feeding 


the starving children of Russia. Nor does the editorial 
writer who invented these fantastic accusations against 


Russia hesitate to denounce “those lost minds who can treat 


starving children as a mere cloak for promoting political 
propaganda.” 

But it remained for a lady writing from the luxurious 
Fifth Avenue district of New York, in reply to an appeal 
from Captain Paxton Hibben for the Russian babies, to 
strike the high note of human mercy, after nineteen cen- 
turies of that saner teaching of the brotherhood of man in 
which President Obregon places such touching confidence: 
“T would sooner furnish money to propagate cobras, than 
to send any money to Russia,” she writes. “I loved and 
honoured the late Russian Royal family, and have the 
un- 
any 
one 


speakably used and robbed. No real American has 
sympathy for the Russian Government or can believe 
word they say.” 

I am, etc., 


Brooklyn, New York. ANNA ROSENTHAL. 


A SUBJECT FOR INVESTIGATION. 
Sirs: Did you fail to notice or did I fail to see your 
comments upon the recent enlightening statements of Admiral 
William S. Sims? In either case I am sure you will not 
mind my reanimating a discussion which was allowed to die 
an early death by most of our editors. According to the 
press-reports, the Admiral, in addressing the City Club of Los 


' Angeles on 3 April, and in an interview with a representative 


of the New York Tribune on 16 April, said among other 
things that “there is no authentic record of an atrocity ever 
having been perpetrated by the commander of a German 
submarine.” The Admiral is quoted as saying further that 
“the press-reports of the terrible atrocities were nothing but 
propaganda.” He made but one exception; that of the 
“Llandovery Castle” adding that the submarine-officers re- 
sponsible for this crime were tried and punished by the 
Germans. 

In the Christian Science Monitor of 18 April, I find that 
Rear-Admiral Pratt, assistant chief of naval operations dur- 
ing the’ war and member of the Navy General Board, is said 
to have declared that Admiral Sims is correct in his con- 
tention that submarine-commanders were falsely represented 
during the war as violating all laws of humanity. He further 
substantiates Admiral Sims in the assertion that in the sink- 
ing of the “Llandovery Castle,” is to be found the only 
recorded instance of German submarine-commanders firing 
on survivors. 

This seems well worth broadcasting; and also the conclud- 
ing paragraphs of Admiral Pratt’s interview, which were as 
follows: “Admiral Pratt admitted that certain of the popular 
war-time reports which stirred up general indignation against 
submarine-commanders were ‘an exigency of war-time.’ It 
is impossible during such times, he said, to prevent popular 
exaggeration and prejudice in reports of activities by an 
enemy power.” 

“Tn most cases,’ he stated, ‘the. German submarine-com- 
manders did their best to save the survivors of torpedoed 
ships. The atrocities came in the fact that the Government 
ordered submarine-warfare of the most ruthless nature.’” 

I wonder if Admiral Sims and Admiral Pratt had not 
better be questioned as to their 100 per cent patriotism. An 
inquiry might even involve the Navy General Board; who 
can tell? The whole affair is so refreshingly un-American, 
isn’t it? I am, etc., 


Hollywood, California, Sipney Davis. 


i . THE CAUSES OF THE WAR. 
Sirs: May I add to the body of testimony collected by my 
friend Miss Durham (and reproduced in your issue of 2 
May) two long articles written 16 June, 1916, in the Russian 
paper the Retch (Word) by the Russian statesman and his- 
These articles were translated a month 
later by the London Times. Their author is now living in 
England; he was Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs under 


the revolutionary Government which deposed the Tsar, but 
fled from Russia when the Bolsheviki came into power. 

In these articles, then, he declares that “the vera causa, 
as opposed to the mere occasion, of the world-war was for 
Austria the policy pursued by Serbia over against Austria 
ever since 1903 and the attitude towards. Serbia all that 
time taken up by the Russian Government in the background.” 

Professor Charles Oman of Oxford, the historiographer 
of the British Foreign Office and author of a monograph on 
the diplomatic antecedents of the war, issued two years ago 
by that office, hints that if Great Britain had stood in the 
shoes of Austria she would have had to pursue the same 
policy as did Austria for the curbing of the criminal am- 
bitions of Serbia. 

But Miliukovy makes another important statement. It is 
this: that in the summer of 1913 the Governments of Serbia 
and Montenegro,sent two emissaries to Petersburg who laid 
before the Tsar a document calculated to precipitate war 
that same autumn. Unfortunately he does not reveal to us 
the contents of that document, but he does tell us that the Tsar 
in the nick of time discovered it to be a forgery and in- 
dignantly dismissed the emissaries. Otherwise war would 
have been launched on Europe a year earlier. 

It is desirable that this document should be found and 
given to the world. In any case Miliukoy’s evidence dis- 
poses of the Italian propagandist statement made early in 
the war that Austria in the autumn of 1913 tried to bring 
Italy into a general war on her side. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the Austrian Government already knew of the 
Serbo-Montenegrin plot, and sounded Italy in order to learn 
whether or not the latter would fulfill the treaty she had just 
before renewed with the Central Powers. The Kaiser, it 
appears, knew that Italy would betray the ally under whose 
zegis she had for so long sought shelter; for M. Georges 
Bourdon, correspondent of the French paper Figaro, in his 
articles describing Germany from within (republished in 1913 
under the title “l’Allemagne’”’), relates on good authority 
words used in 1913 by the Kaiser at a luncheon-party. The 
Kaiser deplored that he was alone and almost unarmed against 
the intrigues of his enemies; for, he added, “Austria was of no 
use” and “Italy was a strumpet.” 

M. Bourdon further assures us in this book that after a 
three months tour of exploration in Germany he had formed 
the conviction that, if war should break out in Europe, the 
responsibility for it would not lie north of the Rhine. The 
Belgian envoy in Berlin, Baron de Bayens, attests in his 
secret reports made to his king in 1912 and 1915 that such 
also was the conviction of M. Jules Cambon, French Ambas- 
sador in Berlin. The latter apprehended that the nationalist 
press of Paris would bring it about in case it got a chance, 
and frankly communicated his apprehensions to his Belgian 
friend and confidant. The Serbian outrage simply gave them 
the desired chance. I am, etc., 


Folkestone, England. Frep C. CONYBEARE. 


BOOKS. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH. 


Tue mental differences between Europeans of the 
North and those of the South are far-reaching and 
instructive. The genius of the Northern races—Teu- 
tonic, Scandinavian, Slav, English, or Anglo-Celtic— 
finds its highest expression in literature, drama, music; 
of the Southern—Italian, French, Spanish—in archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture. The genius of the North 
is lyrical, intuitive, revolutionary ; that of the South is 
plastic, intellectual, and traditional. This difference, 
which corresponds loosely to the old distinction be- 
tween classical and romantic, applies also to the few 
men of the North who have been eminent in fields 
where the Southern genius is most at home. As a 
painter, Diirer is less great perhaps than Raphael; as a 
man, his influence is far deeper and more profound. 
Rembrandt is a thousand times greater as a creative 
force than his contemporary Velazquez. Whether we 
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can say that his painting, as painting, is as great as 
Velazquez’s, is a question that would still divide art- 
critics since it depends on other factors than the ques- 
tion of the mode of technical presentation. Whether 
among nineteenth-century artists we are most moved 
by the Italianate Frenchman Cézanne, with his severe 
and magisterial organization of form, or by the chaotic 
Dutchman van Gogh, with his demoniac power of ex- 
tracting significance from the most commonplace mate- 
rial, depends perhaps on whether we are Northern or 
Southern in temperament. 

Julius Meier-Graefe, who shares with the French- 
man, Elie Faure, the eminence of being the sole art- 
critic of the present day who is able to get under the 
surface of the painters he admires and discusses, has 
written a prose epic on the subject of van Gogh.’ I say 
prose epic advisedly, for the life which he describes is 
more interesting than ninety-nine per cent of the novels 
which every day are devoured by thousands of readers. 
Yet the deeply-moving story which he here unfolds is 
based upon solid reality. Van Gogh existed; he not 
only produced in his short life some two thousand pic- 
tures, but he wrote innumerable letters to his friends, 
his mother, and above all to his brother Theo. These 
letters have been published in Holland and in Ger- 
many; and it is from them and from conversations 
with those who were witnesses of the great tragedy of 
the painter’s life, that Herr Meier-Graefe has com- 
posed his story. 

The story he has to tell is the story of one who in the 
midst of nineteenth-century scepticism held to the 
heroic and medizval faith that art and religion are one. 
Vincent van Gogh was the son of a minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, one of those humble, ob- 
scure, conventionally pious souls who spend their lives 
doing as they are told, taking the gospel and the world 
alike for granted, and who pass to their graves un- 
honoured and unsung by men. Thanks to the gener- 
osity of a well-to-do but childless uncle, Vincent and 
his brother Theo were trained, not as ministers, but 
for the art-dealer’s profession. In 1873, after a quiet, 
uneventful boyhood, Vincent was sent, at the age of 
twenty, to take up a post with the London branch of the 
firm of Goupil, while his younger brother Theo was 
sent first to Brussels and later to Paris. In this choice 
of career it is obvious that Vincent was not consulted. 
As Herr Meier-Graefe says, if his uncle had been a 
coal-merchant, he would have been obliged to become 
a coal-merchant. His own inclintion was towards the 
ministry. 

Three years sufficed to tell Messrs. Goupil that their 
new assistant, despite his uncanny ability at picking 
up languages, was not the man for his job either in 
London or in Paris. The red-haired, blue-eyed young 
Dutchman with disordered manners and speech, with 
his high cheek-bones and mouth like a trap, was set 
adrift. He was too full of chaotic strings of quota- 
tions from the Gospels, from Michelet, English poetry, 
Zola, Renan and Dickens to be suitable material for a 
commercial career. He drifted away from London 
where he lived with a Methodist minister at Isleworth, 
achieving the distinction of preaching sermons in Eng- 
lish. Finally, in 1877, his father yielded and consented 
that Vincent, now twenty-four, should enter the church. 

But to do so it was necessary to study theology, and 
Vincent abominated theology. It was decided that he 
should go as a lay preacher among the poor. At 
Borinage in the Belgian Black Country, the coal-miners 
were very poor. Vincent would go there—even for 


Julius Meier-Graefe. 
The Medici Society. 


+“Vincent van Gogh: a Biographical Study.” 
Translated by John Holroyd Reece. Boston: 
2 vols, $17.50. 


even this was a waste of time. 


this he had to be prepared. He was prepared, and 
went. A few months later he was dismissed by the 
heads of the Church in Brussels. He had given away 
everything to the miners, even to his own mattress and 
bedding, had insisted on nursing injured men after an 
explosion of fire-damp, and had taken their side in 
a strike. This was carrying the Gospel too far. 

What remained? Nothing. For a time Vincent went 
on living with the miners. Then he suddenly came 
home, decided that he was good for neither business 
nor the church, and took to drawing. Theo, in Paris 
now, was interested, saved money, and sent him to 
Brussels to study. Here Vincent found a wretched 
woman—a prostitute—daughter of a prostitute, with 
one child and another coming. He put her into a hos- 
pital, made Theo pay for all, brought her out, and 
took to living with her and the baby. At last he had 
an object in life—to live for this wretched, befouled, 
and drunken woman and for her nameless offspring. 
She was his sister in Christ, his wife before God. But 
Sien slipped back to her brothel again, and again 
Vincent returned home to his parents, who looked 
upon their son as a disgrace. Only Theo vaguely 
understood and still sympathized. Theo wanted him 
to go to Paris and to go on trying to become a painter. 
In 1884, Vincent stopped drawing and began to paint; 
in 1886, after a brilliant early period in which he pro- 
duced the masterpiece of his early naturalistic man- 
ner, “The Potato-Eaters,’ he followed his brother to 
Paris. 

Paris was different. Here there were the Im- 
pressionists, striving to lead painting—and conse- 
quently life—back to Nature. Here were the Pointil- 
lists, full of the theories of the great Delacroix, and 
creating almost a religion of the science of comple- 
mentary colour. They were right after all, and Vin- 
cent fell for a time under the spell of Seurat and 
Pissarro. But here too was Gauguin, a queer chap, 
older than Vincent, who had abandoned his family for 
the sake of art, who was always talking about Mar- 
tinique and other places more remote and savage, and 
who, though himself a perfect boulevardier, always 
spoke of civilization with contempt. Vincent saw what 
must be done at once. The artists must combine, as in 
the Middle Ages, with but one purpose in view: to 
uphold the sacredness of their calling against the com- 
mercial spirit of the age, manifested by art-dealers, 
official decorations, State-subsidized academies, and so 
on, There must be a new artist-association somewhere 
away from Paris, in the country. Art must go back 
to the soil. It was all in the Bible. Nobody listened 
to him, and after a winter of hectic despair and too 
much drinking, Vincent started south to found in 
Provence his Utopia for artists. 

He arrived in Arles, February 1888; he was thirty- 
five now, and felt that he would have but little time 
to put out all that was in him. His early vagabond life 
was already telling upon him. For eight months the 
southern sun spurred him to such work as he had 
never yet achieved. Every letter to Theo now asked 
for money—money to buy canvases and paints, money 
to buy frames, money, money—money to send to Gau- 
guin who was ill in Brittany, and who wrote that he 
was coming soon. He did two and three pictures a 
day, and drew, read books or wrote to Theo after 
dark. He lived on bread and coffee and his dream 
of the new art-community. There were no amuse- 
ments, except for an occasional visit to the establish- 
ment kept by Madame Chose, nearby—and perhaps 
This was a wonderful 
country, and everything in it was wonderful. He made 
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a few friends, all simple, humble people: the Zouave 
Milliet, the postman Roulin, Madame Giroux, the 
kindly washerwoman. Then in December Gauguin 
came. 

He came and shrugged his shoulders. All this— 
all these pictures you have been painting—are chaos 
and disorder! It is bad taste to paint bourgeois post- 
men and ugly washerwomen. There must be sim- 
plicity, decoration, tradition. Your Monticelli was a 
drunken waster—I prefer Cézanne. These pictures of 
the public park, showing lovers strolling around among 
the walks, are nothing but sentimentality, and those of 
Your method is wrong— 
you should paint frescoes. Those sunflowers are not 
bad now—and that portrait of yourself has got savage 
beauty—and that thing you did the other day of a chair 
is not bad—but fancy, painting a chair! You ought to 
paint only what is lofty, calm, essential, important. I 
invented synthetic painting, as a counterpoise to the 
muddled Impressionism and lack of respect for tra- 
dition of this age. I am a classic, like Ingres and 
Cézanne. My disciples call me “master.” 

Vincent listened to all this, for a time, and even 
consented to call Gauguin “master” ; but when he tried 
to paint like him, everything went flat and empty in 
his canvas. Gauguin laughed. He laughed the more 
when Vincent humbly suggested that Gauguin’s pic- 
tures were sometimes flat, sometimes empty as well. 
There came a day when he threw a glass at Gauguin, 
who decided at once to go back to Brittany. Vincent 
apologized, but the next day he again attacked 
Gauguin, and Gauguin decided to go at once. That 
night Vincent cut off his ear and sent it to a brunette 
living at Madame Chose’s establishment. The next 
day Theo arrived and Vincent went to the hospital. 

A few months later he was admitted into the 
lunatic asylum at St. Remy. The doctors declared that 
there was nothing essentially wrong with him, but that 
his nervous system was weakened, and the attacks 
might recur at any moment. The inhabitants of Arles 
insisted that, even if he was only dangerous to him- 
self, he should be put away. Theo, who was now 
married, could not be expected to furnish money to 
keep him any longer. Theo’s health was failing as 
well, Vincent remained in the asylum for a year, 


q painting his finest pictures in intervals of lucidity. But 
there was no hope that he would ever quite recover. 


At Auvers in the North, Dr. Gachet, a friend of many 
painters, offered him a more quiet refuge. He went 
there in 1891. 

Six months later, Vincent van Gogh shot himself 
one day after working hard in the fields at a landscape. 


The bullet went into the pit of the stomach, and the 


artist lingered for a day or so. Theo was sum- 
moned, and Vincent died in his arms. He was lucid 
to thé last, having shot himself because none of his 


_ pictures had sold, and because he could not really ex- 


pect Theo to keep him any longer, when his health 
was utterly wrecked and his work was done. 

This is the story that Meier-Graefe unfolds. It is 
the story of a heroi¢ struggle against overwhelming 
circumstances, of the slow martyrdom of one whose 
creative flame burned with too high an intensity, of the 


- crucifixion of a soul too honest, at bottom, for the 
_ commercial spirit of his age. 
modern saint, who lost his life that he might save it, 
_ who followed Christ in spirit while others followed 
him only in name, who took the Kingdom of Heaven 
by storm. It is the history of one of the three men 
_ (Cézanne and Gauguin were the others) who, in the 
midst of the decadent nineteenth century, strove to 


It is the parable of a 


cleanse the temple of art from the money-changers, the 
buyers and sellers of cattle. Though Cézanne and 
Gauguin are in some ways greater painters, van Gogh 
as a personality overtops them both. 

It is nothing to us that van Gogh was, technically, 
a madman. We decadents of the twentieth century, 
poisoned with every disillusion, existing without faith, 
without hope, and without charity, living our motive- 
less lives, are we not mad and madder than he? Is 
not the modern business man who spends his life piling 
up vast stacks of dollars—and nine-tenths of our 
artists and most famous authors of to-day are nothing 
but shrewd business men—is not he more mad than 
van Gogh? It was Plato who said that the thing that 
saved the Greeks was their insanity. It was Christ 
who said that except you become as a little child, you 
shall not enter the Kingdom, Madness is relative. 
There are two sides to madness. 

Meier-Graefe puts down the facts without comment, 
and leaves us to draw our own conclusion. He writes 
as if he himself were living van Gogh’s life—his recon- 
struction of the catastrophe at Arles is brilliant, and 
is the only psychological elucidation that I have seen 
which covers fully the known facts. His treatment of 
the final scenes at Dr, Gachet’s house is more imagina- 
tive, and hence questionable. But if he has created for 
van Gogh a heroic legend, it must be admitted that the 
painter’s personality lent itself to such treatment. One 
can only make heroic legends of those who are them- 
selves heroes; and van Gogh was a hero. 

The translator is to be congratulated on having com- 
pletely transposed Meier-Graefe’s thought into English, 
so that the book in its present form reads like the 
original, I have compared it carefully with the original 
German, and have been astounded at the skill with 
which the translator has seized the essence of Meier- 
Graefe’s meaning and style. It is a great pity that this 
book could not have been published at a price that 
would enable it to be bought and read by workingmen 
and women (the only class that van Gogh loved and 
understood). It is also a pity that the concluding 
chapter of art-commentary has in the English version 
been omitted. In this chapter Meier-Graefe declares 
that van Gogh has made the only lasting contribution 
to great pictorial art of the Teutonic races since Rem- 
brandt, and then he goes on to! say that even if all 
van Gogh’s pictures were to disappear to-morrow, his 
life would live on. He has given us a new legend: the 
legend of the sower who wished to remake man in the 
image of God, who wished to paint peasants and small 
tradespeople of his day and put into their faces that 
which is in the faces of the saints who stand at the gates 
of all the thirteenth-century cathedrals. Van Gogh 
failed in this task because he was too weak—as Jesus 
Christ himself was too weak—to raise those about him 
to his own level. 

Joun GouLp FLETCHER. 


SWEEPING COBWEBS. 
To masculine youth there comes an early whisper, an 
echo from the ages of sex-solidarity behind him, which 
warns him against a doting trustfulness towards the facade 
of civilization. To women, however, the saving grace of 
an uncensored tradition is not granted. From Eve on- 
ward, they have lacked the gang-spirit and the profound 
inherited wisdom of the gang. Women, we say, are more 
idealistic than men. They take more stock in the ro- 
mantic view of human relationships, lacking as they do 
the wholesome corrective of a savage saga of their own. 
Romantic love in any form, whether as sexual or filial 
devotion, finds in them a literalness of belief that lingers 
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on far into adult years. The more pragmatic male is so 
mainly because he enjoys the superior advantages of a 
gang-education. 

It will probably be a long time before an equal oppor- 
tunity for the lower education can be secured for girls. 
They are for that reason more amenable to the writer of 
fiction, who forgets too often to sprinkle some of the 
facts of life among the trade-marked symbols of senti- 
ment. Women writers like Miss Helen Hull and Mrs. 
Winslow, having no great love for the trade-marked, 
make a clean sweep of traditional situations and make- 
believe characters. “Young woman, young woman, 
Whither so high? To sweep the cobwebs out of the sky.” 
For notwithstanding the rhyme an old woman could 
scarcely have embarked on this defiant adventure in 
realism. 

In Mrs. Winslow’s “Picture Frames,”* a series of con- 
ventional situations is brought to unconventional conclu- 
sions. Eleven short stories compose the book, which 
shows the author to be an expert in disillusionment. With 
equal convincingness, she will draw you a good girl who 
comes to a bad end, or a bad girl who comes to a good 
end. As a rule, she prefers the latter. Those canonized 
feminine types, Cinderella, the Sleeping Beauty, and the 
Beggar Maid, either have no place in her stories or else 
we fail to recognize them when they are shown up for 
the aggressive “vamps” which perhaps they really were. 
The famous passivity of the female on which so much 
romantic fiction has been built does not stimulate the 
inventive genius of this young author. Her heroines are 
inclined to take a hand in shaping their own destinies, al- 
though there is never anything heroic about the process 
or the result. They are carriéreistes in a commonplace 
world; and if the only career that is open to their talents 
is that of pursuing a husband, they can at least show a 
Napoleonic spirit in that pursuit. “Little Emma” and 
“Mamie Carpenter” were never born to be the victims 
of circumstance. Even the old, old ladies in “Birthday” 
and “Grandma,” in whom the helplessness of old age is 
depicted with a pathos intensified by realism, have their 
little private compensatory revenges against fate. 

In Miss Hull’s novel “Quest”? the conventional view of 
the family as a unit receives devastating treatment. It is 
the story of a sensitive young girl who grows up in a 
home that has been kept together for the sake of the 
children. Apparently Miss Hull works with a consider- 
able knowledge of psychology, for the subtle victimization 
of the young which inheres in this situation is given with 
keen discrimination as well as sympathy. Jean Winthrop 
analyses herself, by comparison with the other girls: 
“They are like bottles with the stoppers out. I’m like a 
jug, sealed up. I can’t get out. I could do things, but 
I can’t get out.” There is real tragedy in this simple 
statement. The effect upon the girl of the state of war- 
fare which exists in the home and of the emotional ten- 
sion which accompanies warfare in any form, together 
with her later struggles with the demons which entered her 
soul during those so-called sheltered years, form the story 
of a bitter but successful rebellion. 

Jean finds redemption at last in the repudiation of her 
parents. The first job of her young womanhood is to 
try to divorce them. She puts her mother on the train. 
“A quiet jubilance rose within her. This was an end, 
a clean cut.” But the judge and the two contestants are 
united against her. There is a sordid climax in which 
the two parents, in the guilt of their reconciliation, face 
the accusation in their children’s eyes. Although the con- 
flict between the generations is exaggerated to the point 
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of tragedy in this family by the struggle between the 
parents, there is something universal in Jean’s experience 
at this moment. The author has depicted with restraint 
and insight the emotional parturiency through which youth 
must pass on its way towards maturity and the mingled 
pain and ecstacy of birth into an adult world. 

With all their differences of temperament and style, 
Miss Hull and Mrs. Winslow are alike in the cool clear- 


sightedness with which they survey the inhabitants of the ~ ; 


home and the home town. The conventional attitude — 
towards the common experiences of life is replaced by a 
steady and accurate vision. Readers who expect to find 
happiness in every box will do well to avoid these young 
writers who are likely to treat them to the bitter flavour 
of calamus root. 

KATHARINE ANTHONY. 


MAN’S HISTORY AND GOAL. 

THE question of man’s origin and destiny is one of 
perennial interest, and therefore it was a happy idea to 
assemble for the benefit_of a larger audience a series 
of Yale Sigma Xi lectures devoted to this topic.* Oddly 
enough, the arrangement logically followed in the volume 
also brings into juxtaposition papers conceived in a 
similar spirit by their authors. Professor Richard Swann 
Lull’s lecture on “The Antiquity of Man” and Professor 
Harry Burr Ferris’s on “The Natural History of Man” 
are both replete with fact; the following two essays on 
“The Evolution of the Nervous System of Man” and 
“The Evolution of Intelligence,’ by Professor George 
Howard Parker and President James Rowland Angell, 
respectively, are far slighter summaries of knowledge; 
and the concluding papers on “Societal Evolution” by 
Professor Albert Galloway Keller and “The Trend of 
Evolution” by Professor Edwin Grant Conklin differ from 
those preceding in definitely stressing concepts of value, in 
not merely outlining information but also prescribing a 
line of conduct—in other words, in representing in a 
certain sense applied science. 

Professor Ferris’s contribution is much the most sub- 
stantial; and it is interesting to note how definitely, in 
contradiction to the hyper-sceptical attitude of some 
modern writers whose interests lie in other than morpho- 
logical lines, he accepts the law of recapitulation in the 
interpretation of embryonic development. There is only 
one criticism to be made of the author’s deft and often 
masterly exposition: he fairly swamps his readers with 
detail. Ample as are his illustrations, they would have 
to be quadrupled to form a really adequate accompani- 
ment to the text. One special point may also be singled 
out for stricture: the time-honoured classification of 
races according to Blumenbach that we have all had to 
learn in grammar school is not “as satisfactory as any” 
because two of its five members, the Malay and the Ameri- 
can, are obviously not equivalent to the remaining trio. 
It is therefore preferable to adopt a tripartite scheme— 
a Caucasian, a Mongoloid, and a Negroid race—and to 
recognize as outside its scope a number of minor sub- 
divisions. 

Professor Lull’s paper is a very creditable summary, 
which does justice to even so recent a find as that of 
Rhodesian man. Any layman ought to be able to derive 
a clear and accurate picture of man’s forerunners from 
this concise account, though a certain timidity is per- 
ceptible in the heavy leaning on Keith and in the far too 
reserved comment on Churchward’s trashy volume. 

The discussions of the nervous system and of psycho- 
logical evolution have already been briefly characterized. 


I hasten to add that, sketchy as they appear after the sub- 


1“The Evolution of Man.” Edited by George Alfred Baitsell. 
Haven: Yale University Press. $3.00. 
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stantial papers preceding them, they are perhaps all the 
better suited as first introductions to their respective sub- 
jects, In President Angell’s essay, two gross errors should 
not be allowed to pass unnoticed. The “Bushmen of Aus- 
tralia” are a wholly chimerical race; the only Bushmen 
known to science are the yellow-skinned but otherwise 
Negroid pygmies now lingering on in the remote desert 
regions of South Africa, where they once doubtless occu- 
pied a much larger area. Secondly, “primitive man as 
we know him,” so far from having an extremely limited 
vocabulary, has an exceedingly extensive one for all ob- 
jects that fall within the scope of his experience. 
Professor Keller is known primarily as an apostle of 
his predecessor, William Graham Sumner, whose virile 
if one-sided intellect has left a lasting mark on socio- 
logical thought. There are some wise remarks in Pro- 


fessor Keller’s paper, but I can not help feeling that after 


carefully erecting notice-boards against taking analogies 
between society and the organism too seriously, he tumbles 
into the very pitfall so elaborately advertised. Moreover, 
it is well enough to deride reformers who attempt “to 
overcome a societal tendency and law which are equally 
inevitable.” But who can state with any fair degree 
of probability what is inevitable? The general proposition 
that the reason of single individuals is impotent against 
the sanctified folk-ways does not help us practically, for 
who can gauge the latent possibilities of an incipient 
minority supporting a new movement in dissent from 
the received mores? 

The concluding essay also leaves us very much in the 
air. Professor Conklin may be described as an orthodox 
Mendelian and selectionist and as a conforming but 
temperate eugenicist. In the latter capacity he feels 
obliged to wax gloomy over the prospects of the species, 
yet an innate good sense prevents him from falling into 
the absurdities of some of his more fervent co-religionists. 
It must be conceded that the very monstrosities of some 
of these make for greater clarity. If one knows that 
the ideal man is a flaxen-haired Titan of six feet six, 
with a cephalic index of 74, that at least is a definite 
goal at which to aim. As soon as one admits other con- 
siderations, the problem is enormously complicated. 
Again, the establishment of an hereditary aristocracy is 
a consistent enough goal for the follower of Galton; but 
if the instinct for making social position dependent on 
imdividual merit is acclaimed as “probably sound both 
socially and biologically” (p. 170), what are we quarrel- 
Professor Conklin seems to be constantly 
striding boldly towards the eugenicist camp only to fall 
back with equal regularity into the lines of common sense. 

On the whole, the volume merits a warm welcome as 
a serious attempt at legitimate popularization. 

Rosert H. Lowie. 


HINDU CULTURE. 
Proressor B. K. SARKAR is a voluminous writer, the au- 
thor of more than a dozen volumes of essays and poems; 
widely travelled, and an omnivorous reader of the litera- 
ture of all ages and races. The present volume’ covers 
an enormous field, extending from very ancient times to 
the present day, and from China to America. The work 
is strongly polemical and the continual argument becomes 
a little wearisome. In trying to prove the material rather 
than the spiritual character of Hindu culture, Professor 
Sarkar here, as in his “Love in Hindu Literature,” writes 
as a cynic who fails to realize that his materialism is 
nothing but the opposite pole of the idealism he tries to 
refute, and that extremes meet. Nevertheless American 


‘readers would do well to study this clear and forcible 


1“The Futurism of Young Asia: and Other Essays on the Relation 
Between the East and the West.” Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Berlin. 
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statement of an Asiatic view of Western civilization and 
the future relations of East and West. 

From Professor Sarkar’s point of view the nationalists 
of India fall into two groups: the conservatives who seek 
to revive the glories of the past and base their hopes and 
activities on a belief in a specifically Indian racial charac- 
ter which should find expression as such in the modern 
world; and the modernists (of whom he is himself the 
most distinctly futurist) who declare that the idea of a 
national character is altogether fanciful, that Indians are 
men like all other men (and in his view exactly like them), 
and should enter the arena of modern life without in any 
way relying upon their own cultural inheritance. It is 
obvious that the truth lies midway between the two points 
of view. 

Professor Sarkar devotes a good deal of space to 
“Viewpoints in Atsthetics,” insisting that art consists en- 
tirely of form and that all else is irrelevant; and in the 
most approved modern fashion, he deprecates all criticism 
of a literary character and all interest in associations. 
Here he seems to forget that while the nominal subject 
and the history of a work of art may be quite irrelevant 
to esthetic experience, form and content constitute an 
inseparable unity. If we try to separate them, we can 
only say that form is determined by content. A complete 
consciousness of a work of art is not a merely dimensional 
apprehension of design, but a consciousness at once of 
form and content; just as our consciousness of a living 
being is a consciousness of form and of informing charac- 
ter, and we can not know these things apart. I make 
bold to assert that none of those who sincerely proclaim 
their indifference to the titles of works of art are really 
indifferent to their necessity, whether this necessity be 
one of human emotion or of emotion evoked by some 
dramatic scheme of light and shade or combination of 
colours: and that the one sort of emotion is neither more 
nor less “pure” than the other. Professor Sarkar is of 
those for whom literature consists entirely of sounds, con- 
sidered exclusively as such, without reference to anything 
expressed by these sounds or their groupings. In pre- 
cisely the same way he has elsewhere tried to prove that 
love is nothing but a physical experience. I share Pro- 
fessor Sarkar’s just dislike of the spiritualism of the 
pseudo-idealists who claim that love and art are nothing 
but spiritual experiences: but to assert that erotic and 
zesthetic experiences are merely physical is simply to make 
the same error in the opposite direction. The pseudo- 
idealists have doubtless had it far too much their own 
way: and Professor Sarkar is certainly justified in com- 
plaining that the common view of India as a land of un- 
practical mystics is very wide of the mark. It would be 
a parallel injustice, he says, if an Indian were to regard 
the dogmas of Transubstantiation and the Immaculate 
Conception as the sole philosophy of life produced by the 
combined intellects of Europe and America. As a matter 
of fact the great value of the old Indian culture is to 
be found in its synthesis of spiritual and sensual elements 
—in fact, in its conception of the value of life as the 
field of vocational activity, wealth-winning, pleasure and 
achievement of spiritual freedom (the four factors of 
“Purushartha”). The Hindu social order afforded to all 
its members opportunity to pursue and achieve all these 
ends—in Hindu eyes, it could not otherwise have been 
justified. All this naturally carried with it a political 
and material achievement of the first order. To take only 
a few examples: when the first Indian census was taken 
in the fourth century B. C., the University of Nalanda 
(seventh-twelve century, A. D.) alone had 5000 resident 
members, and in the sixteenth century, Indian trading- 
vessels were still much larger and finer than those of 
European nations. To such examples Professor Sarkar 
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adds a summary list of the contributions made to science 
in the present century by Hindus of international reputa- 
tion, including Sir J. C. Bose and many others. 

He argues that up to the eighteenth century the East 
and West possessed not merely equal (if the East was not 
indeed vastly superior) but essentially similar cultures, 
and that the differences which we now recognize (and 
which form the background of the “Oriental Problem,” 
which is not really a problem at all, but an occasion for 
education and common sense) are due entirely to Western 
ignorance of the East, to the false concept of racial char- 
acter, and, in so far as the differences are real, to the 
economic results of industrialism and scientific inven- 
tion. The latter are being rapidly absorbed, and added 
to, by the East; and soon the apparent distinctions will 
disappear, as they are already disappearing in the world 
of science and art. Professor Sarkar rejoices in the 
rapid industrialization of the East, disregarding all pos- 
sibility of any better way. It is for Asia. to assert herself 
in the modern world by economic competition. For the 
rest, he says: 


It is obvious in any case that at the present the New Orient 
can contribute to the Occident only a most paradexical offer. 
The one serious question that is worth considering to-day is 
the question of the evacuation of Asia by the armies, navies 
and air-fleets of Europe and America. The expulsion of the 
West from the East is the sole preliminary to a discussion of 
fundamental peace-terms. 


ANANDA COOMARASWAMY. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


THE publication of Mrs, Meynell’s complete poems in a single 
volume’ reminds us how comparatively scanty was the utter- 
ance of one of the most genuine minor voices in English 
poetry. Whatever exiguity there is, however, is merely one 
of bulk; in the spiritual import of this verse there is an ampli- 
tude that gives it kinship with the greatest. The serenity and 
confident joy which, in spite of the pain in them, shines through 
her best poems make her lyricism as little transitory as that of 
Crashaw or Blake. In much of -her Jater work, the impulse, 
for all its fineness, is only too frequently cerebral rather than 
emotional, and exhibits rather the “fine dialectic’ than the 
“fervency of spirit’ that Meredith praised her for: many of 
these lyrics are epigrammatic in quality, but have the tightness 
of the epigram without its terseness. At no time, however, did 
Mrs. Meynell lose that mastery of the final phrase which she 
owed, in part, to the seventeenth century; nor was she ever 
guilty of the sentimentalism or gush from which so few women 
poets are wholly free. She will not, perhaps, to use a prose 
phrase of her own, “intrude upon posterity”: but she will be 
remembered when many more resonant names haye been for- 
gotten, 
N. A. 


eS 


Mr, Horace KEPHART? went into the Southern Highlands to 
mine neither Pocahontas coal nor the overworked stores 
of local colour that lie there. He was not seeking to ex- 
ploit the native population in the production of British 
thermal units nor in still another series of romantic ‘ales. 
He “yearned for a strange land and a people that had 
the charm of originality,” but he had also “a passion for 
early American history” and it seemed to him that he “might 
realize the past in the present in Appalachia, seeing with 
his own eyes what life must have been to his pioneer an- 
cestors of a century or two ago.” The book that he has 
written and revised after eighteen years of intimate asso- 
ciation with the mountainers of the South-west is an ex- 
tremely interesting sketch of a people whose isolation from 
the rest of the United States has kept them, until very re- 
cently, in a picturesque state of arrested social develop- 


1“The Poems of Alice Meynell,” New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 
2“Our Southern Highlanders,”’ 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
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Horace Kephart. New York: The 


ment. In his preface, Mr. Kephart suggests that industrial- 
ism is rapidly engulfing this entire patriarchal pioneer-so- 
ciety. Logging, coal-mining in the mountains, and the swiftly 
growing textile industry in adjacent regions are breaking 
down this last stronghold of the American pioneers. We 
are to be congratulated, therefore, on having Mr. Kephart’s 


sympathetic and well-presented record. 
Ena: 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


A FEW more notes on Herman Melville and I shall have 
done for the present. I have said very little in these pages 
about “Mardi” and “Pierre,” after “Moby-Dick” the most 
ambitious of Melville’s books. They seem to me—except 
for the latter chapters of “Pierre’—rather the products 
of his reading than of any intense personal experience. 
Melville says in his preface to “Mardi” that after his 
two early voyages in the Pacific had been received with 
incredulity, it occurred to him to write a romance of 
Polynesian adventure in order to see whether the fiction 
might not be taken for a verity. As a simple romance, 
perhaps, the book was begun; but having opened as the 
story of the pursuit of the girl Yillah, it presently turns 
into the most complicated and chaotic allegory that ever 
drifted through a human mind. The lost maiden may be 
supposed to symbolize either truth or happiness—but in- 
deed the question matters very little. Poe justly objected 
to the best allegory, and of “Mardi” it may be said that 
neither the ostensible nor the concealed meaning is pre- 
sented with sufficient force to hold our attention very long. 
In form the work is a more or less direct imitation of 
the fourth and fifth books of Rabelais; the narrator and 
his three companions, Mohy the chronicler, Babbalanja 
the antiquary and Yoomy the minstrel, set out in their 
three canoes for a tour of the isles, and we are at once 
reminded of the voyage of Pantagruel, Panurge and 
Friar John. They are in search of Yillah as the voyagers 
of Rabelais are in search of the oracle of the Dive 
Bouteille, and they too pass their time in pleasant con- 
versation. Most of this conversation may be described 
as “ontological heroics.” It gives us a fair idea of the 
sort of talk that must have passed between Melville and 
Hawthorne. 


Tue skeleton of the book is thus taken from Rabelais. 
Its imagery, on the other hand, is reminiscent of the 
South Seas. Melville had not forgotten the feast of 
calabashes in the valley of Typee and the cheerful con- 
fabulations of the old men gathered in the Ti. The 
thatched huts, the verdurous arbours, the luxuriant glens 
of the Marquesas are perceptible in the background; but 
over this etherealized scene there lingers a faint Oriental 
aroma as of some Musselman paradise of Thomas Moore, 
and we remember that Melville had stowed away among 
his folios a cherished copy of “The Loves of the Angels.” 
No doubt Moore was responsible also for the conception 
of Yillah, the form that Melville’s fancy gave to some 
dim recollection perhaps of Fayaway. Yillah is of the 
same family as Poe’s heroines, the Lenores, the Eulalies, 
the Ligeias, and serves to show us that this ancient mari- 
ner who often suggests some revenant of the days of Drake 
and Hakluyt moving about in worlds not realized, was 
also a literary New Yorker of the eighteen ’fifties. 


MELVILLE was a natural, an unconscious artist; and it is 
generally true that such men fall an easy prey to the most 
casual influences. As the strongest peasants disintegrate 
in urban surroundings, so these apparently robust minds 
‘that have not succeeded in fortifying themselves with 
knowledge, the knowledge of their craft, the exact knowl- 
edge of realities, are defenceless against everything that 
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passes on the wind. In “Moby-Dick” Melville achieved 
a style that is at once highly personal and a palingenesis 
of the grave and splendid prose of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. All the old plays and voyages and meditations over 
_ which he had pored as a boy and a young man, Jonson 
and Browne, Raleigh and Fletcher, and the Shakespeare 
that he had worn to a pulpy mass in his pocket, had 
mounted in his mind, their rhythms mingling with the 
remembered rhythm of the ocean, as that mighty theme 
possessed him. Here and there, in his other books, the 
_ mood returns at rare moments, and we have such lines 
as this from “White Jacket’: “Let me lie down with 
Drake, where he sleeps in the sea.” Elsewhere, the per- 
sonal accent, the note of intention, of authority, vanishes; 
_ he is at the mercy of the last book he has read. The 
_ devastating effect that Carlyle had upon Melville’s mind 
is well known. A minor instance of the same phenomenon 
is to be found in the form which he chose, for his inter- 
-minable metaphysical poem “Clarel.” In “Omoo” he speaks 
of listening to the ship’s doctor, Long Ghost, who knew 
“Hudibras” by heart and recited it hour after hour. It 
was undoubtedly thanks to this memory that, years later, 
he chose the metre of “Hudibras” for his own poem—an 
_ unhappy choice, for the jingling rhymes and the velocity 
_ of the style redouble the unpalatability of the subject. In 
“Pierre” we find still another set of influences at work. 
Were it possible we should suppose that Melville had read 
_“Seraphita,” for the conception of Isabel, who “seemed 
moulded from fire and air, and vivified at some voltaic 
pile of August thunder-clouds heaped against the sunset,” 
strikingly resembles that of Balzac’s figure of mystery. 
We can only conclude that he had read the writers whom 
Balzac himself had read, Maturin, Mrs, Radcliffe and 
Monk Lewis. However this may be, we know that 
“Vathek” and “The Castle of Otranto” were among the 
books that he brought back from England in 1850. To 
these may be traced perhaps the magniloquent, high-flown 
style in which he cast the story of Pierre and Isabel. 


_ As I have already said, the latter chapters of this book 
are transparently autobiographical: they give us what we 
_ may fairly regard as a picture of the circumstances under 
_ which “Moby-Dick” was written. A complete change 
) takes place in the style when it appears that the romantic 
_ Pierre is a writer, that he has undertaken to write an 
| immense book, a “comprehensive compacted work,” an 
| Inferno, as it soon turns out to be; the vaporous atmos- 
phere of the story suddenly clears, we are confronted 
| with a scene of the most convincing reality, we feel that 
the author has abandoned the uncongenial task of inven- 
tion, that he is speaking to us directly, that he is describ- 
| ing a personal experience. As a matter of fact, the mate- 
rial circumstances that surround the composition of 
_ Pierre’s book are precisely those that accompanied the 
composition of Melville’s. He too was obliged to send the 
_ manuscript to the printer while he was still at work on 
it, he too struggled against failing eyesight, he too was a 
victim of “clamorous pennilessness”; and we have only 
to recall his remark to Hawthorne that “Moby-Dick” was 
“broiled in hell-fire’ to lose any fear of pressing the 
_ analogy too close. “All creation,” said Amiel, “begins 
with a period of chaotic anguish. The chaos that is to 
_ give birth to a world is vast and dolorous just in propor- 
_ tion as the world is to be one of grandeur.” Never was 
‘this better exemplified than in the case of Melville’s 
_ masterpiece. 


I can only recount a few details of this remarkable 
passage. Melville describes Pierre, in the first place, as 
“goaded, in the hour of mental immaturity, to the attempt 
; ‘at a mature work.” He feels that he possesses immense 
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inner resources; he speaks of the “Switzerland of his 
soul,” of the “overawing extent of peak crowded on peak, 
and spur sloping on spur, and chain jammed behind chain.” 
It appals him when he looks within; for equally great 
is the difficulty which he experiences in formulating his 
thoughts. He feels that there are two books being writ- 
ten of which only the bungled one will ever reach the 
world. The larger book “whose unfathomable cravings 
drink his blood” can not be drawn forth; it has a soul 
“elephantinely sluggish, and will not budge at a breath.” 
Doubts assail him, a feeling of hopelessness and despair. 
His physical instincts, the instincts of the primitive man, 
revolt against this victimization of his lungs and his life. 
He feels that he has assassinated the natural day; he 
begins to loathe his food; he can not sleep—‘“his book, 
like a vast lumbering planet, revolves in his aching head.” 
Then the time comes for the first pages to go to the printer. 


Thus was added still another tribulation; because the printed 
pages now dictated to the following manuscript, and said 
to all subsequent thoughts and inventions of Pierre—Thus 
and thus; so and so; else an ill match. Therefore was his 
book already limited, bound over, and committed to imper- 
fection, even before it had come to any confirmed form or 
conclusion at all.... Now he began to feel that in him the 
thews of a Titan were forestallingly cut by the scissors of 
Fate. He felt as a moose, hamstrung. All things that 
think, or move, or lie still, seemed as created to mock and 
torment him. He seemed gifted with loftiness, merely that 
it might be dragged down to the mud. Still, the profound 
wilfulness in him would not give up. Against the breaking 
heart and the bursting head; against all the dismal lassitude, 
and deathful faintness and sleeplessness, and whirlingness 
and craziness, still he like a demigod bore up. His soul’s 
ship foresaw the inevitable rocks, but resolved to sail on, 
and make a courageous wreck. Now he gave jeer for jeer, 
and taunted the apes that jibed him. With the soul of an 
atheist, he wrote down the godliest things; with the feeling 
of death and misery in him, he created forms of gladness 
and life. ... And everything else he disguised under the so 
conveniently adjustable drapery of all-stretchable Philosophy. 


In the midst of this comes a final disaster—the failure 
of his eyesight: 


But man does never give himself up thus, a doorless and 
shutterless house for the four loosened winds of heaven to 
howl through, without still additional dilapidations. Much 
oftener than before, Pierre lay back in his chair with the 
deadly feeling of faintness. Much oftener than before, came 
staggering home from his evening walk, and from sheer 
bodily exhaustion economized the breath that answered the 
anxious inquiries as to what might be done for him. And 
as if all the leagued spiritual inveteracies and malices, com- 
bined with his general bodily exhaustion, were not enough, 
a special corporeal affliction now descended like a sky-hawk 
upon him. His incessant application told upon his eyes. 
They became so affected, that some days he wrote with the 
lids nearly closed, fearful of opening them wide to the light. 
Through the lashes he peered upon the paper, which so 
seemed fretted with wires. Sometimes he blindly wrote with 
his eyes turned away from the paper: thus unconsciously 
symbolizing the hostile necessity and distaste, the former 
whereof made of him this most unwilling state’s-prisoner of 
letters. ... And now a general and nameless torpor—some 
horrible foretaste of death itseli—seemed stealing upon him. 


But enough of this most mournful exhibition of what 
Flaubert described as the “quaint mania of passing one’s 
life wearing oneself out over words.” I have left no 
room to speak of the other devils that beset our author, 
the presentiment of the decay of his powers, the disgust 
at his own aspirations, the feeling that all things human 
and divine are combined against him. Melville “supped 
at black broth with Pluto” when he wrote “Moby-Dick.” 
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‘To see ourselves—’’ 


The property sense. 

For the past year I have been a 
constant Freeman reader, in whatever 
libraries offered me the opportunity. 
Now, at last, I may begin to accumu- 
late a few numbers as my own 
precious property. Please enter me 
for a half-year subscription, to begin 
with the first May issue, if you can 
conveniently do so. 

Chicago, Illinots, 


An emulable method. 

It will interest you to know that 
after reading and digesting your 
paper to the best of my ability (1 
am more or less of an economic illit- 
erate) I return it to the folder and 
after erasing the original address at 
the left hand side, I turn over the 
pages in the telephone-book and ad- 
venture among them until I find a 
name that fits the Freeman; then I 
attach a stamp and mail it. I would 
like to keep it a prisoner but I feel 
it should be given wing and “that’s 
that.” 

Brooklyn, New York. 


A hopeless addict. 

I really consider the Freeman the 
very. best paper in the country, and 
the failure to renew my subscription 
is merely due to carelessness. I have 
been so fond of the Freeman, and 
addicted to reading it that, in a way, 
I tried to see whether I could get 
along without it, but I was just get- 
ting ready to write you when your 
letter of 21 March reached me. I 
must admit its effective waking- 
powers, and enclosed herewith you 
will find my check. 

Houston, Texas. 


A practical Canadian. 

‘No necessity to flatter your paper. 
The most patent form of appreciation 
is a subscription which I promise you 
in the near future. 

Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


Almost unanimous. 

Enclosed you will find check for 
$6.00 to renew my subscription to the 
best weekly published in this land of 
the free and home of the plutes. The 
check is mv answer to the question: 
What is the best weekly in the U. S.? 
Marathon, Iowa. 


Fee GESTED ideas may be 
proper mental nourishment for 
minds incapable of thinking things 
through, as predigested food is 
prescribed for sufferers from certain 
ailments, but people of unimpaired 
brain-power want to feel that their 
opinions are the product of their 
own mental processes. As Lessing 
said, if God would give him truth, 
he would decline the gift, and prefer 
the labour of seeking it for himself. 


The FREEMAN wants to put its read- 
ers in the path that leads to truth; it 
does not ask to be accepted as the 
last word. It prefers fostering an 
inquiring radio-activity in its readers 
to delivering ready-to-think omnis- 
cience. If we were able to give our 
readers ultimate truth we hope we 
would be wise enough to refrain 
from making the gift. We know 
that we can encourage the quest for 
truth: thinking persons will ask no 
worthier credential. 
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